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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


*To-pay, at least as conspicuously as orthodox 
theology, the accepted moral standard of Christian 
tradition is being assailed with contempt, with 
ridicule, with indignant argument—not only the 
morality of sex, but also the whole idea of self- 
denial and the service of the weak by the strong. 
The current popular literature is demanding above 
all things free individual self-expression, unshackled 
by parental or ecclesiastical authority or by con- 
siderations of humility or charity.’ Until quite 
recently many of the severest critics of the Christian 
faith insisted that they were still zealous to maintain 
the Christian ethical standard, but what we have 
to face to-day is ‘fundamentally a rebellion against 
the whole intellectual and ethical tradition, both 
of Christianity and of Platonism.’ It cannot, 
therefore, be wondered at that many serious people, 
who are by no means Puritans, view this worship 
of self with the deepest dread. 


' As the attack has immensely and dangerously 
broadened its front, so must the defence. The 
attempt to undermine the very foundations of the 
moral world must be met and countered. To this 
task Dr. Gore set himself in his Gifford Lectures 
at St. Andrews, now published under the title of 
The Philosophy of the Good Life (Murray ; tos. 6d. 
net). No one is better fitted for the work, and we 
need say no more than that this latest book fully 
maintains the reputation of its author. He builds 
from the foundation upward, and he has reared a 
truly noble structure. His thesis is that the good 
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life and that moral view of God and the world which 
finds its highest expression in the Christian revela- 
tion is most rational and worthy of acceptance. 


His method involves first of all a careful historical 
examination of the conception of the good life as 
entertained and taught by the famous moral leaders 
of mankind—Zarathustra, the Buddha, Confucius, 
Muhammad, Socrates, Plato, and the Stoics, the 
Jewish prophets, and Jesus Christ. In these he 
finds an impressive unanimity in regard to the 
fundamental facts of the moral life. There is the 
recognition of ‘a conscience in man which can 
distinguish good from evil, and which can recognize 
the claim of the good life, as self-evidencing and 
divine—as something different from the pursuit 
of the pleasure or profit of the individual.’ There 
is an insistence that ‘ nothing avails to emancipate 
us from the fear of the world except the fear of 
God—the sense of His almightiness and goodness 
combined, which can quiet our hearts in an im- 
movable courage even under the worst assaults 
and in the most unsupported solitude.’ There is a 
belief that ‘human life is a good and not an evil 
thing, though it involves often a fierce struggle,’ 
and that man, though endowed with the perilous 
dignity of a conditioned freedom, is yet dependent, 
whether he likes it or not, on the Power which 
encompasses and controls him. ‘ This, therefore, 
is man’s proper prayer—that, as he cannot exist 
without God, so he may live in accordance with 
God.’ It should not be overlooked that these 
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moral leaders of mankind are unanimous in their 
utter refusal to put the moral question to the vote. 
‘They exhibit a contempt for majorities, and look 
to the faithful few to maintain the standard of the 
right with an assurance of final victory.’ They 
have an invincible conviction of man’s unique 
position in the world. ‘Alone among visible 
creatures he appears as a responsible being engaged 
in a struggle for divine principles or purposes, the 
realization of which appears as precarious and as 
dependent upon his efforts.’ To allege man’s 
physical insignificance as a plea for refusing to 
acknowledge the prerogative place assigned to him 
in the religious and classical tradition is really 
irrational. So Dr. GorE concludes: ‘I ask myself 
whether it is possible to pay careful attention to 
this great cloud of witnesses and to doubt that 
the various attempts to ‘“‘ account for” morality 
without the recognition of goodness, beauty, and 
truth as eternal values which do not admit of 
further analysis must be judged to be defeated.’ 


Following upon this historical survey we have 
a fine exposition of the Christian world-view, as 
being the noblest form in which ethical idealism 
has presented itself in history. The moral im- 
perative implies God. ‘If there inheres in the 
nature of things this absolute claim, this must 
mean that in the nature of things there subsists a 
righteous mind and will—that is, something not 
less than supreme personality.’ If it be argued 
that this is anthropomorphism it must be pointed 
out that science itself cannot avoid anthropomor- 
phism, and, indeed, that we cannot think at all 
except on the assumption that the mind of man 
corresponds to cosmic reality—to mind in the 
universe. This supreme personality cannot be 
rationally conceivable as anything less than a 
presiding purposeful mind present from the begin- 
ning. This must be held to exclude the view that 
there was no conscious purpose in the evolutionary 
process till man appeared on the scene. Again, 
any strictly unitarian conception of God appears 
to be rationally impossible. ‘What is postulated 
is a living God independent of and prior to His 
creatures. But life, and especially personal life, 
involves relations. It appears to be essentially 


relative and social. There can be no thought 
which is not thought of something other than the 
thinking subject. There can be no effective will 
without the production of some effect. Still more 
obviously there can be no love which is not the 
love of person for person.’ 


Passing on to consider the nature of man we find 
that the moral idea, the idea of what ought to be, is 
essentially characteristic of mankind. It is what 
Henry Sidgwick called an ‘irreducible datum of 
moral consciousness.’ But the idea and reality of 
moral obligation is essentially bound up with the 
idea and reality of freedom. ‘There can be no 
meaning in penitence and the sense of shame on 
account of having done or omitted to do this or 
that ; there can be no meaning in ascribing to a 
person responsibility for any particular occurrence, 
except on the assumption of contingency—that he 
need not have done what he did—that its occur- 
rence under the circumstances was not inevitable.’ 
Doubtless this freedom is limited, by the laws of 
Nature, the strength of habit, the latent forces of 
heredity and so on; but within limits freedom 
really exists. Physical science, which was so 
confidently supposed to exclude the idea of freedom, 
has in these days lifted the ban. Professor Ed- 
dington expressly says: ‘science withdraws its 
opposition to free-will. Those who maintain a 
deterministic theory of mental activity must do so 
as the outcome of the study of the mind itself, and 
not with the idea of making it more conformable 
with an experimental knowledge of the laws of 
inorganic nature.’ In these circumstances no one 
need now hesitate to accept the verdict of con- 
sclousness on the ground that science declares it 
must be an illusion. 

The reality of freedom involves the possibility of 
sin. ‘ The creation of free beings capable of volun- 
tary co-operation, by a necessity lying in the 
nature of things, from which God Himself could not 
be exempt, involved the possibility of a refusal of 
service.’ Here we meet the Christian solution of 
the mighty problem of evil. God is good and the 
author only of good, but the world as it is is not 
the world of God’s intention. ‘Clear thinking will 
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show us how vast a proportion of all human disease, 
misery, and degradation is due to the way men 
have treated themselves and one another. God 
still abides in the world and sustains its being ; 
out over the human world He stands also as its 
.ccuser and its judge.’ As accuser and judge—but 
christianity reveals the just judge as also the 
aviour. ‘As He sees His work marred under His 
syes, the creator becomes the re-creator and the 
edeemer ; and this work of redemption pursues a 
ourse as gradual as the work of creation, and has 
ts culmination in Christ, and His divine society of 
he redeemed.’ 


This brings us to the question of revelation. 
The highest convictions concerning God and His 
vill for mankind which have appeared in history 
Jave been unhesitatingly ascribed by those through 
vhom they came, not to their own thought or 
liscovery, but to the direct action of God. ‘Let 
is have this fact, then, clearly in our minds, that 
f what we esteem most valuable in our human 
eritage a great part comes from those prophetic 
ouls, who would have repudiated altogether having 
nvented or discovered what they announce, and 
vith the deepest conviction would have ascribed it 
0 the self-revelation of God in their souls—the 
yvord of God.’ The real question is, not whether 
nan has a religious faculty, but whether his soul is 
ccessible to God, and whether God has spoken. 
It is exactly this question which many of our 
ontemporary philosophers or theologians seem to 
ne not to be willing to put to themselves. And I 
sk, ‘‘ Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
fith you” that God should so disclose Himself to 
aan?’ It has been proposed to explain away 
hese impressions of immediate contact with God 
s ‘uprushes from the sub-conscious.’ But the 
ub-conscious, while it may be the depository of a 
ast amount of instincts, memories, and experiences, 
as provided no evidence worthy of the name that 
- can be the source of new knowledge or fresh 
isclosures such as have advanced and ennobled 
yankind. It must be admitted that in the modern 
tind there is a stubborn antipathy to the very 
lea of revelation. But the era of hard rationalism 
pene away. It is recognized that reason may 
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make excessive demands for demonstrative proofs. 
Science itself rests on a basis of faith. It is faith 
by which we grasp an order in Nature. It is faith 
by which we welcome the absolute validity of moral 
values. It is the same faith by which we recog- 
nize God and accept His self-revelation. Man can 
never reach the absolute or Divine point of view. 
“The world is a dark place in many respects, and 
life remains a perplexing experience ; but man has 
quite enough light to live by, even gloriously and 
thankfully, if he will walk by reason, recognizing 
that faith is a primary and constant constituent of 
reason; and that faith in a divine helper and 
friend, if it never ceases to be faith, and therefore 
a venture and an experiment, is an experiment 
which, for the best of mankind, has become, and 
for each of us may become, also an experience and 
a practical certitude as sure as the evidence of the 
senses, and destined to pass into open vision.’ 


Professor Edgar Sheffield Bricutman of Boston 
University is a stout apologist for theism, and he 
writes out of knowledge of contemporary theistic 
and antitheistic movements, as well as of the 
history of the subject. Indeed, part of the value 
of his new book The Problem of God (Abingdon 
Press; $2.00) is its informative references to 
contemporary writers, whether theistic like Bren- 
tano, or antitheistic like Lippmann or Perry. Many 
of these he does little more than label or pigeon- 
hole ; but sometimes we are presented with useful 
analyses of their thought. 


But while he defends theistic belief, he is not an 
apologist for traditional theism. In some respects 
he shares its conception of God, but there is one 
doctrine which he emphatically cannot share. It 
is the doctrine of the infinitude of God. The most 
characteristic feature of his book is its insistence 
on the notion of a finite or limited Deity. This 
notion alone, he maintains, can relieve the problem 
of evil, which presses so insistently on the theistic 
thinker. For the pantheist or the polytheist evil 
constitutes no problem; for the theist it is the 
problem of problems. 
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The doctrine of a finite or limited God has been 
held in recent times in various forms. What is 
Professor BRIGHTMAN’S form of it? It depends 
on what he calls ‘ The Given.’ Now ‘ The Given’ 
is a limitation within the Divine nature, and it 
constitutes a problem for the Divine will and 
reason. ‘It may be conceived as a conscious 
datum or perception, analogous to human sense 
experience, yet not produced by any stimulus or 
cause external to God.’ ‘It is irrational, not in 
the sense of containing logical contradictions or 
immoral purposes, but in the sense of being given 
to reason as a datum and not derived from rational 
premises or purposes.’ 


If there is such a Given within God, it would not 
only explain why He should be moved to activity, 
but would also explain, or at least help to explain, 
the slow and painful methods of evolution and the 
miseries and accidents of human life. The Given 
would take over many of the functions belonging 
in various philosophies to matter, potentiality, 
or the devil. ‘Yet there would be no dualism 
either of stuff or of ultimate principle in the uni- 
verse ; there would only be a dualism of process 
within the Supreme Person.’ 


‘The creation of the world would be no more 
than certain phases of the divine activity in con- 
trolling and shaping The Given by rational law. 
The so-called ‘‘ mistakes ”’ of evolution would be 
due to its recalcitrance. There would be a definite 
surrender of the omnipotence of the divine will and 
probably of omniscience, at least as far as fore- 
knowledge is concerned. God would remain per- 
sonal, ethical, and rational, but the temporal process 
would be more significant for him than it was on 
the older view. God would not dwell in an eternal 
separateness from the world, but would enter 
more intimately into the ongoing of things.’ 


Such is Professor BRIGHTMAN’s — speculative 
solution of the problem of evil. It has obvious 
affinities with certain idealistic solutions that 
have already made their appearance in the history 
of thought. As obviously too, it is liable to objec- 
tions from the standpoint of traditional theism. 
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To the objection that the hypothesis of The Given 
renders the goal of the universe precarious and 
irrational, our author would reply that while The 
Given would cause tactical difficulties, it would 
not cause difficulties in major strategy. To the 
objection that a God thus limited by The Given 
is not worthy of being worshipped, he would reply 
that the worshipful attitude is not contingent on a 
belief in omnipotence. To the objection that the 
problem occasioned by the presence of Given factors 
in human experience receives only a mock solution 
from the hypothesis of The Given in God, he would 
reply that this hypothesis is not an evasion but a 
real solution, being the insight that only from the 
celestial point of view can the problem be faced 
with hope. ‘We face real problems which we 
cannot solve; God also faces real problems, but 
he can solve them all.’ 


Inasmuch as any proposed idea of God must be 
tested not merely by its ability to meet the needs 
of religious experience or to explain the evils of 
life, but also by its adequacy to explain experience 
as a whole, Professor BRIGHTMAN invites us to_ 
consider some of the wider implications of the 
hypothesis of The Given in God. In particular, 
he would urge that his hypothesis—a God limited 
within His own nature, yet wresting meaning from 
the irrational factor by the achievements of His 
rational will—seems to account more adequately 
than other ideas of God for the paradoxical assertion 
of religious experience that its object is both a 
Mighty God and a Suffering Servant. ‘It places 
the Cross in the eternal nature of God.’ 


It is difficult to follow Professor BRIGHTMAN in 
his final contention that The Given, by providing 
for the mysterious and irrational along with the 
moral and the rational in the Divine Nature, makes 
God a more worthy object of worship, even though 
it be ‘numinous’ worship; but we are grateful 
to him for a book which, apart from its character- 
istic hypothesis, is suggestive and helpful. Par- 
ticularly to be named in this connexion are: its 
chapters on The Expansion of God, The Contraction 
of God, and The Evidence for God. ; 
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In his book, The Parables of Jesus, their Art and 
Use, just published, Dr. A. T. Capoux makes two 


points that are both novel and suggestive. The 


first is the apologetic value of the Parables. The 
art of the parable is rare, and the supremacy of 
Jesus’ achievement in it makes His parables 
valuable as documents, especially in view of those 
who contend that of Jesus Himself we have no sure 
knowledge, but that He was merely a centre round 
which gathered legends and sayings embodying the 
beliefs and ideals of the Early Church. 


Against this we observe that, setting the Gospels 
aside for the moment, we have in the New Testa- 
ment what the Early Church thought most worth 
preserving in the writings of its best minds, but, 


though occasions are many in which a parable ~ 


would be helpful, not a single writer shows the least 
ability to create one. Not one is attributed to any 
speaker in the Book of Acts. Yet we are asked to 
believe that these people who could not create 
parables for themselves did for another this much 
more difficult thing of creating not only parables 
but imaginary historical situations into which to 
fit them. 

The parables attributed to Jesus are thus evidence 
that the Church took its rise from a personality 
immeasurably greater than any who followed Him 
in its ranks, and the parables of Jesus are evidence 
not only that such a one existed, but of much that 
was most important in His endeavour. And this 
is confirmed by another fact, the obvious inability 
of the Evangelists to understand many of the 
parables. If they were preserved when their 
preservers did not understand them, then they 
were preserved because they embodied genuine 
memories of the inspired teacher. 


That point is well taken, and has its own place 
in sound apologetic. The other point, to which 
Dr. Capoux devotes much more attention, is that 


the Parables are instruments of controversy. One 


of the reasons why the parable is so rare is that it 
not only requires a considerable degree of art, but 
that this art is exercised under hard conditions. 
This may be affirmed generally of the parables in 
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Scripture. In the three typical parables of the 
Bible the speaker takes his life in his hands. Jothan 
spoke his Parable of the trees to the men of Shechem 
and then fled for his life. Nathan with the Parable 
of the ewe lamb told an oriental despot of his sin. 
And Jesus in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
used His own death sentence as a weapon for His 
cause. 

Almost all the parables of Jesus, of whose occa- 
sion we are fairly sure, were spoken in attack or 
defence. Beside that of the wicked husbandmen 
we must place those of the two sons, the house 
divided, the strong man, the two debtors, the real 
defilement, the patch and the wine-skin, the sons 
of the bridechamber, the good Samaritan, the lost 
coin, and the prodigal. In its most characteristic 
use, therefore, the parable is a weapon of contro- 
versy, not shaped like a sonnet in undisturbed 
concentration, but improvised in conflict to meet 
an unpremeditated situation. And yet, so great 
is the Teacher, that, while the Parables show the 
resourcefulness of the protagonist and the courage 
that is unimpeded by the turmoil and danger of 
mortal combat, they also show the imagination 
and sensitiveness of the poet. 


This controversial origin and purpose of the 
Parables frequently enables us to understand their 
point more clearly. Take, for example, ‘the most 
beautiful of all His parables,’ the story of the 
prodigal. Apart from its controversial use, we 
should expect the story to end with the prodigal’s 
return, and it would have done so if it had been 
merely a story illustrating the love of God for His 
children. But actually it was spoken in reply to 
the taunt, ‘this man receiveth sinners,’ and in 
vindication of His own attitude to the ‘lost’ in 
contrast to the Pharisaic attitude. Hence the 
elder brother. The story has three chapters, the 
prodigal, the father, and the brother, and the last 
chapter has ‘the fighting point.’ It claims from 
us a judgment on the criticism of Scribe and 
Pharisee. 


The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus illus- 
trates the same point. At first sight it seems to 
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be aimed at the callous rich, or perhaps was told 
to depict the retribution that follows sin. But if 
that were the case, why the last words, ‘if they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead’? 
Obviously the purpose of the parable is to be read 
in these words. And Dr. Capovux thinks that the 
historical situation that gave rise to the story was 
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the Pharisees’ demand for a ‘sign from heaven’ 
to prove the credentials of Jesus. This demand — 
was probably a standing one, and the parable was 
told to show that such signs would not be of any 
use. There was enough before men’s eyes and | 
minds to satisfy them if they were sincere. And | 
to enforce this a parable was far more effective — 
than argument. | 
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QA Retrospect of Forty Pears. 


By PrRoFEssor WiLtiAM ADAms Brown, D.D., NEw York. 


WHEN, some months ago, I was asked to contribute 
an article on recent developments in American 
theology to Tur Expository Times, the request 
brought vividly before me the contrast between 
the intellectual environment in which theology must 
do its work to-day, and that which met the students 
of my generation. This contrast had been accentu- 
ated in my own mind by the news of the death of 
Professor Adolf Harnack of Berlin, the outstanding 
theological teacher of the Germany of my student 
days, and it occurred to me that I might use his 
passing as a convenient text by which to introduce 
and to illustrate the contrast I had in mind. 

In a preceding article in this journal, Professor 
G. D. Henderson has given an appreciation of 
Harnack’s significance as a scholar. In what 
follows I shall not repeat what he has there so well 
said. It will be my attempt rather to interpret 
the spirit of the man and of the school of thought 
of which he was in many respects the most dis- 
tinguished representative. 

It will be forty years this October since I first 
entered Adolf Harnack’s lecture room. As a gradu- 
ate of the Union Theological Seminary, who had 
been exposed for three years to the critical theology 
of which he was at that time the most distinguished 
German exponent, there was little in the points 
of view which he represented which was unfamiliar 
tome. But I had not listened to him for five minutes 
before I fell under the spell of his magnetic per- 
sonality. For the next two years I was a constant 
attendant at his lectures ; during my second year a 
member of his Seminar ; and when, during my last 
term, I felt obliged to cut off all superfluous duties 
in order to concentrate on my own research, 


Harnack’s two morning hours were the only part of 
my formal academic work which I could not afford 
to let go. I still remember how, starting from 
my lodgings at half-past six a.m. for a half-hour’s 
walk through the Thiergarten in order to be on time 
for the early seven o’clock lecture, I used to wonder 
what new insight or inspiration the hour would 
bring. During the forty years that have intervened | 
it has been my privilege to know many great 
thinkers and to hear many eloquent speakers. I 
cannot recall having met any one else whom I could 
have heard for ten hours a week for two successive 
years without a single sensation of fatigue. 

What Harnack’s teaching meant to me it has 
meant to many another student, and the impres- 


‘sions to which I am here giving utterance could be 


duplicated in literally hundreds of lives. 

It was not simply his personal gifts which ac- 
counted for Harnack’s extraordinary influence and 
made his death a landmark in theological history. 
He represented an epoch and a type of thought that 
has played a great réle in religious thinking. What 
he taught, still more what he typified, marked to 
many an anxious spirit in my generation the 
opening of a door into a life of security, enthusiasm, 
and peace. 

It will not be merely serving an antiquarian 
interest then, nor even paying a tribute of gratitude 
long overdue, if I try to interpret to some of my 
younger contemporaries what Harnack and the 
things for which he stood meant to the men of my 
own day. 

To begin with the more intimate and personal 
aspects of his influence, Harnack had an extra- 
ordinary sense for the concrete and individual 
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aspects of human life. Among his contemporaries 
only William James was comparable to him in this 
respect. Indeed, as I shall attempt to show later, 
‘the two men had many points in common. A 
historian, concerned with movements of wide range 
and sweep, a German trained in a school in which 
abstract ideas were the coin of familiar speech, 
Harnack never forgot, and never allowed his students 
to forget, that in the last analysis the historian is 
dealing with men and women, and that they can be 
understood rightly only by him who approaches 
them in the spirit of a friend. What portraits un- 
rolled before us in the long gallery to which he 
introduced us: Tertullian, Ireneus, Cyprian, 
Origen, Augustine, Hildebrand, Bernard, Francis, 
Luther, Calvin, Schleiermacher—names only to 
most of the readers of Church history, but, to us to 
whom Harnack had introduced them, men and 
women who thought and felt and fought and 
suffered as we! Under his magic spell ancient 
controversies lost their musty tone and became 
conflicts about living issues—issues described in 
other words, to be sure, from those which were 
familiar to us, but in their central meaning as living 
to-day as then. 

Yet with this vivid consciousness of the personal 
and the concrete, Harnack never lost his sense of 
the whole in the parts. To him history was the 
record of a creative process, its chapters the suc- 
cessive stages of a drama in which significant things 
were happening. As a good Ritschlian, to be sure, 
he had reacted against the view of Hegel, who inter- 
preted history as the consistent unfolding of the 
logic of the immanent idea. To Harnack, as to his 
teacher, Ritschl, history was not only evolution, 
but conflict. Real issues were being determined 
and real decisions made. . Protestantism was to 
Harnack not simply the next stage in the develop- 
ment of religion ; it was the emergence of a new 
and freer type of religion, just as Christianity itself 
was inexplicable apart from the Person of Jesus, 
its Founder. 

Yet, good Protestant as he was, Harnack had an 
extraordinary capacity for entering sympathetically 
into the understanding of Catholic piety. To this 
day it would be difficult to find a more illuminating 
introduction to a study of Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity than the chapters which Harnack has devoted 
to that subject in his famous lectures on What is 
Christianity # Here it will be remembered Chris- 
tianity is presented as the unfolding from the single 
germ contained in the teaching of Jesus, with His 
Gospel of the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, and eternal life, of three parallel and 
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competing types of religion: Greek Christianity, 
Roman Christianity, and Protestantism. 

Of the three, Harnack’s interpretation of Pro- 
testantism is the shortest and in some respects the 
least satisfactory. It is much to be regretted that 
the limitations of his plan for his life-work prevented 
him from bringing to the study of the later develop- 
ment of Christian thought, as it meets us in the 
post-Reformation and modern periods, the same 
sympathetic insight by which he has illuminated 
the earlier history. 

I asked him once why he did not undertake this 
much needed task; but he answered, with a true 
insight, I believe, that it was work not for a historian 
but for a philosopher of religion. For himself the 
study of the rise and, as he believed, the decay of 
dogma in its Catholic sense remained his life-work. 

Three further characteristics need to be mentioned 
before the personal portrait is complete—his tire- 
less industry, his sense of humour, and his vital 
religious faith. 

Few scholars, even in Germany, the land of 
meticulous scholarship, have shown such pro- 
digious power of work as Harnack. By ten in 
winter, by nine in summer, his lecturing was over, 
and all the rest of the day available for the researches 
to which his life was consecrated. Vivid and 
human as his pen portraits are, they rest upon 
investigations of the most exhaustive character. 
There are footnotes in his History of Dogma that 
would fit out a less ambitious scholar with the 
material for a volume. 

Speaking once of his habits of work, he told me 
that it was his custom to read through the whole 
of patristic literature every year, but always with 
a single fresh point in mind. Once, I remember, it 
was to discover the light shed by the fathers on the 
military practices of their day. Very sensibly he 
read in translation, reserving recourse to the original 
only for difficult or controverted points, and he 
advised me to follow the same practice. For the 
feel of the whole, he said, there is nothing like one’s 
own tongue; for the details one must go to the 
original. - 

His sense of humour was exhaustless and made his 
lectures fascinating ; but to some of his students, 
trained in the more austere methods of contemporary 
German scholarship, it seemed little less than 
profane. I recall one occasion when, having ex- 
pounded at length an elaborate theory of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, in which respon- 
sibility for its genesis was divided between two 
Johns, the Apostle and the Presbyter, he stopped 
for a moment and then, looking quizzically at his 
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class, added: ‘ Now, gentlemen, you may say this 
is a highly complicated theory. I will let you into a 
secret. I do not more than half believe it myself.’ 

This sturdy common sense made him the best of 
guides in dealing with knotty problems of Church 
history. He knew when certainty was in place and 
when doubt. ‘ History,’ he once said to us, ‘is full 
of ghosts who go about deceiving people into believ- 
ing that they are alive. The art of the historian is 
to recognize which issues are living, and which only 
the ghosts of a dead past.’ 

Back of all that he did and said was a simple and 
sincere piety, a piety that centred in loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. To Harnack, as to all good Ritschlians, 
Jesus was the centre of his faith ; but he recognized 
that for this faith other powers must be exercised 
than those of the critic. ‘If you want to know 
Jesus,’ I recall his saying once, ‘you must read 
your Gospels. There is no other way.’ And then 
he added, ‘ There is many a servant girl in the city 
of Berlin who knows Jesus Christ better than many 
a theological professor.’ 

This core of vital piety gives its moving quality 
to his famous lectures on What is Christianity ? 
Given extempore as a public lecture to an audience 
of university students that packed one of the largest 
halls in the University, he was careful to insist 
that he was speaking as a historian and not as an 
apologist. When I once questioned whether in this 
statement he had quite done justice to his real 
motive he at first demurred, but afterwards ad- 
mitted that I was right. ‘I see now,’ he said, 
‘that, as you say, my real interest was apologetic, 
but at the time I did not realize it.’ 

Such are some of the features in the picture that 
shapes itself as I let my memory stray back across 
the intervening decades. But interesting as they 
are, they would not of themselves have accounted 
for the extraordinary power which Harnack exer- 
cised over the students of my generation. He was 
to us not only a personality ; he was the repre- 
sentative of a type which fitted with rare adaptation 
into the needs of which we were most conscious. 

For one thing, he gave us the thing that we had 
elsewhere sought in vain—an authority which was 
consistent with the latest results of modern critical 
scholarship. Coming as most of us did from the 
background of conservative homes to seminaries 
where the methods of exact critical scholarship had 
long held undisputed sway, we saw to our dismay 
the certainties on which we had confidently counted 
one by one slipping away. The infallible Bible, the 
miracles, the Virgin Birth—things we had taken for 
granted as unquestioningly as the solid Earth on 
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which we stood—we now saw transferred to the realm 
of question and debate. For a time the fascination 
of the critical process itself might satisfy us, but as 
we left the classroom and came into touch again 
with the world of living men and women facing 
disease and sin and death, we felt the need of some 
gospel more satisfying than that of the two Isaiahs 
or of the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

Such a gospel Harnack gave us—the gospel of © 
personal loyalty to a Figure who, however explained — 
in detail, incarnated in His own Person the ideals — 
which appealed to us as highest. In Jesus and in — 
that for which He stood—Teacher, Master, Founder 
of the Kingdom of God—we found one who gave us 
the practical Absolute of which we were in search ; — 
one of whom, following the Ritschhan terminology 
of the day, we could still speak as Divine without — 
involving ourselves in the metaphysical speculations 
of the Nicene theology. From Harnack we learned © 
that the men who made that theology were not 
primarily speculative philosophers concerned to | 
unravel the system of the Universe, but people like 
ourselves with a hunger for God, and that the 
reason why they used the terms they did—substance, 
hypostasis, and the rest—was because they were 
the natura! language in which to express the positive 
affirmations of their faith. So we too came to believe 
that in using the old words in a new sense, we — 
were expressing a spiritual fellowship which was 
genuine and not simply imagined. 

Another thing that Harnack did for us was to 
furnish a theoretical foundation for those social 
interests and aspirations which at that time were 
making themselves felt among the young people 
of Great Britain and the United States. Those were 
the days of the Nascent Social Gospel. Arnold 
Toynbee and Canon Barnett had interpreted to the 
University men of Great Britain the miseries and 
the possibilities of Whitechapel, and in New York 
the first social settlement was soon to follow. But 
we needed a theoretical foundation for our social 
interest which should marry it to the religious faith — 
of which we still felt a vital need. In his teaching 
concerning Jesus as the founder of the Kingdom of 
God, Harnack did this for us. Like his master 
Ritschl, he had a keen sense for the social aspects of 
the Christian religion, though, like Ritschl, he was 
perhaps more interested in the theoretical signific- 
ance of this aspect than in its immediate practical 
consequences. For his British and American 
students, however, it was easy to make the needed 
contact with their own personal problems, and in 
the Ritschlian theology of the kingdom we found 
the sanction we needed for the various movements — 
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of social reform which appealed to us both at home 
and abroad. 

One further aspect of the theology of which 
Harnack was spokesman deserves particular em- 
phasis, and that was its pragmatic character. This 
was a characteristic which appealed with special 
force to American students. William James, whose 
work in psychology was soon to bring a fresh breath 
of life into what had been one of the most arid 
fields of American scholarship, was already enter- 
ing upon the career which was to make prag- 
matism the philosophy par excellence of the ordinary 
practical American. It was no slight gratification, 
therefore, to those who in the homeland were 
exposed to such an influence to learn that in 
Germany, the home of metaphysical theology in its 
most abstruse and technical form, pragmatism had 
its eminent representatives, and that a theologian 
like Ritschl, as well as a philosopher like Lotze, had 
maintained that through our judgments of value, 
even more than through the disinterested judg- 
ments of exact science, we gain valid knowledge of 
reality. 

In this combination of a practical absolute, a 
social gospel, and a non-metaphysical philosophy, 
Harnack gave us a working faith that seemed to fit 
in extraordinary degree the needs of our country and 
of our age, and it is not strange that for the period 
that preceded the War, Ritschlianism as Harnack 
interpreted it should have furnished the dominant 
influence in liberal American theology. 

I have already alluded to certain points of simi- 
larity between Harnack and his famous American 
contemporary, William James. The theme is so 
alluring that it invites to further development. 
Superficially, no contrast could be greater than 
that which separated the two men: Harnack, a 
technical scholar in the most exact sense of that 
term, giving himself from his earliest youth to a 
single line of investigation, and following it out 
into all its ramifications with tireless industry ; 
James, a man of insight rather than of ratiocination, 
impatient of the details of scholarship and allowing 
himself often to make fun even of logic, coming to 
his chosen work late in life and after more than one 
experience of failure—on the surface, what two men 
could be more unlike? Yet in the essentials that 
make up personality they might have been brothers. 
Each had a vivid sense for the concrete that could 
make the tiniest aspect of reality live; each a 
sympathy that knew no bounds but the spirit of 
man. Each had a vivid sense of mission that never 
permitted him to doubt the permanent significance 
of human life and its undying value, yet lightened 
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and brightened by a sense of humour that was the 
relentless foe of pomposity in every form. Each, 
profoundly religious, made the quest of the most 
excellent the dominant passion of his life ; yet each 
was conscious of the limitation imposed upon that 
search by human finiteness, and was impatient of 
all dogmatism that would substitute authority for 
science. Each was the source of ceaseless inspiration 
to younger scholars and yet ever ready to take over 
from the students he had taught any new insight 
which would push the cause of truth one step far- 
ther. In the flesh, so far as I know, they never 
met. In the spirit of many of their pupils they are 
inseparable companions. 

More than a generation has passed since the early 
days which I have tried to picture, and we are 
living in a new world. To the students of the 
present generation Ritschl is scarcely more than a 
name, and Harnack at most a venerable figure of 
whom they have heard their teachers speak with 
enthusiasm. It will be of interest to inquire what 
is the nature of the changes that have taken place 
and what are likely to be their consequences. 

Here, as so often in the history of religion, 
theoretical and practical motives have alike been 
operative. The Great War, with its tragic cleavage 
of spiritual bonds which had been forming through 
many decades, not only parted personal friendships ; 
it gave a rude jolt to the optimistic world-view 
which was common to the theology both of the 
English-speaking races and of the Continent. The 
rosy hopes with which the young people of my own 
student days looked forward to the speedy coming 
of a new and better social order have been rudely 
shattered and the early optimism has been followed 
by a pessimistic mood which has made men slow to 
believe in such glittering generalities as progress 
and brotherhood. Opportunism both in thought 
and in practice has been characteristic of much of 
the religious writing and acting of the last decade. 
Prophecy is at a discount, and faith is content to 
feed upon such modest values as the present 
obviously has to offer. 

This hesitant mood finds its theoretical basis in 
a relativistic philosophy which, with the older 
idealistic metaphysics, has discarded also the 
practical absolutes to which Ritschlianism clung. 
Pragmatism is still in America the dominant philo- 
sophy, but a pragmatism which, unlike that of 
William James, has grown rigid and dogmatic. 
On the Continent scepticism has been carried to its 
farthest limits. 

For a time Ernst Troeltsch, the ablest of the 
younger teachers of Harnack’s generation, thought 
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it possible to maintain the universal supremacy 
of the Christian religion on the basis of a pragmatic 
philosophy which interpreted the history of religion 
as the friendly strife of competing types; but in 
his Oxford lectures, posthumously published, he 
abandoned even this modest hope and joined the 
ranks of the relativists. Wherever one looked the 
old note of confidence and enthusiasm was gone. 
Both in the field of theory and of practice science 
was supreme; but what the old religion had 
promised, science was powerless to give. 

To earnest spirits confronted with such a situa- 
tion two alternatives seemed open: either to accept 
the fact of relativity as a finality and to organize 
life on this basis, or to break with the standards of 
this world altogether and in the revival of a strictly 
supernatural religion find the spring of a new and 
satisfying life. The former way was taken by 
many of the representatives of American religious 
thought, the latter by the most recent theology 
of Switzerland and Germany. 

We may illustrate the contrast between the 
opposing tendencies by contrasting the personalities 
to whom they look for leadership—John Dewey 
and Karl Barth. 

John Dewey is regarded in wide circles as the 
typical American philosopher. With William 
James and Josiah Royce he is the only American 
thinker who has been honoured with the invitation 
to deliver the Gifford Lectures. Yet in the sense in 
which philosophy has been understood in the past, 
he can scarcely be called a philosopher at all; for 
many of the major questions with which philosophy 
has concerned itself in the past he rules out of court 
as illegitimate. A psychologist of the first order 
who has done as much as any contemporary thinker 
to illuminate the processes by which convictions 
come to birth, he understands by reflective thought 
a device by which man is able to cope successfully 
with specific situations which involve conflict. 
For the whole realm of contemplation in which the 
mystics of all ages have taken delight, Dewey 
makes small place in his philosophy. Even when 
(as in Experience and Nature) he speaks of reflective 
thought as the one absolute good, he is not using 
the word ‘absolute’ in the sense in which Plato or 
Kant would have used it, but as a good pragmatist 
in an instrumentalist sense. Thought is good, even 
the greatest of all human goods, because it enables 
us to deal successfully with practical puzzles that 
would otherwise baffle us. In the sense of an agency 
by which we enter into communion with ultimate 
good it has no place in Dewey’s philosophy. 

Thus we find the curious anomaly that while 
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Dewey is always preaching the need of confining 
our devotion to the accessible and the concrete, we 
find no specific concrete to which he gives his 
loyalty. The great figures that have dominated 
Christian history, including the founder of Christian- 
ity Himself, have no recognized place in his philo- 
sophy of life. If there is any specific good which 
calls forth his enthusiasm, it is the democratic 
spirit itself with its ceaseless opportunity for the 
exercise of freedom in the confronting of new 
dilemmas. This and the science which furnishes 
it with the weapons for its conquest are the goods 
which Dewey offers to the eager spirits of the rising 
generation who turn to him for guidance. 

The pervasive influence of Dewey’s thought is 
apparent both in educational and in _ religious 
circles. It appears in the secular field in a view of 
education which distrusts authority, minimizes the 
importance of history, and lays chief emphasis 
upon radical experiment. It has given rise in more 
distinctly religious circles to the recent discipline 
of religious education, with its subordination of 
content to technique and its almost morbid fear 
of settled conviction. Everywhere we see process 
exalted as the supreme good and by a strange 
alchemy the relative transformed into an absolute. 

I do not mean, of course, that Dewey’s philosophy 
holds undisputed sway. That would be far from 
the truth. Idealism of the older type still has 
able representatives in thinkers like Hocking and 
Brightman, while in John Baillie the best of the 
Ritschlian tradition still lives on. Yet for the 
moment the type of thought represented by 
Professor Dewey is in the ascendant. Belief in an 
Absolute—whether in the theoretical or in the 
practical form—is at a discount. 

Very different has been the course of development 
on the Continent. Here we see scepticism carried 
to its logical conclusion. Not content with rejecting 
many of the positions taken by the theological science 
of the past, the most recent school of German 
theological thought questions the assumptions on 
which they are based. Not that the conclusions of 
the critics as to the details of history are rejected. 
On the contrary, for the most part they are 
accepted at their face value, but they are regarded 
as useless so far as affording any light on the vital 
questions with which we are most concerned. For 
these there is only one solution—a return to that 
consciousness of immediate contact with a tran- 
scendent God which gave vitality and definiteness 
to the religion of the Reformers. 

In Karl Barth, the founder of the so-called theo- 
logy of crisis, this other way of dealing with the 
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problem presented by contemporary relativistic 
_ philosophy has its leading representative. 

Karl Barth, like John Dewey, was started on his 
reforming career by an experience of disillusion- 
ment. But whereas it was the narrowness of con- 
ventional religion that led Dewey to part company 
with traditional theology, it was the ethical and 
religious sterility of liberalism which started Barth 
on his reforming career. 

In his first, and in many respects the most 
striking of his books, his Commentary on the Letter 
to the Romans, Barth calls attention to the singular 
fact that while the critics answer all our secondary 
questions about the Apostle Paul—when he wrote 
and what and why—they leave us utterly in the 
dark as to the question which most excites our 
curiosity—how his letters could have produced the 
extraordinary effect which they did on the lives of 
men. This, says Barth, is the one thing we wish 
to know about the Bible, and here modern liberal 
scholarship does almost nothing to help us. 

Barth has his own answer to the question. What 
Paul gives us in the letter to the Romans, he tells us, 
is the description of a new supernatural reality, 
contact with which had revolutionized his life. 
This is what the Reformers found in Paul which 
made them strong enough to stand alone against the 
massed forces of Church and State, and this we must 
find to-day if we are to hold our own against the 
disintegrating forces that threaten to destroy us. 

This new theology of crisis is still young, mea- 
sured by years, but it has already made itself the 
dominating fact in the theological thought of 
Germany. Men’s position is measured by the 
attitude they take toward it. Barthianism has its 
systematic theology, and in the writings of men 
like Emil Brunner is developing a dogmatic which 
joins issue with the older systems with typical 
German thoroughness. But its main strength is in 
the pulpit, where its call to repentance and newness 
of life is finding eager response from many of the 
younger generation. 

Looked at on the face of it, this new theology 
seems a denial of everything for which the social 
gospel has stood; but this is not the way it is 
understood by its adherents. They, too, feel the 
social passion, and are agonized by the world’s 
failure and misery; but they are profoundly 
sceptical of the possibility of any radical improve- 
ment by purely human means. It is because they 
see in God, and in God alone, the power that can 
revolutionize human life and make all things new 
that they are opposed to any compromise that 

ill weaken the contrast between God and man. 
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To one trained in the careful speech of the older 
liberal theology the extravagant language of these 
new theologians of crisis with their absolute anti- 
thesis between the human and the Divine seems to 
remove their teaching from the realm of reasoned 
discussion. It is well to remember, therefore, 
that they are not the only religious teachers who 
have used negative language to express a positive 
faith. The great mystics, whom they criticise so 
severely, were as convinced as they of the absolute 
antithesis between God and man, and when they 
tried to define what Deity was like could only say: 
“He is not this. He is not that.’ What gives 
us pause in trying to do justice to these new pro- 
phets is not their emphasis upon radical transcend- 
ence, but their tendency to make their own approach 
to Deity the norm by which they judge the adequacy 
of all religious life. Crisis may be necessary in the 
religious life, even recurrent crisis, but crisis must 
not be emphasized so far as to empty of meaning 
those great words of Jesus, reported in the Fourth 
Gospel: ‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid.’ 

As we turn our thoughts from the past toward 
the future and ask what is to be the outcome of the 
strife of these competing tendencies, a due modesty 
is becoming, especially in one who has been trained 
in the school of a historian like Harnack. Yet we 
may venture the prediction that the time will come, 
and that at no distant date, when our present pre- 
occupation with process will give place to concern 
for the result which is to be the outcome of the 
process. When this change comes (as for not a few 
of our contemporaries it seems to have come 
already) the need of some absolute such as 
that which the Barthians believe themselves to 
have found will make itself felt. They are not the 
only ones by any means who are rediscovering the 
uses of authority. In Fascist Italy, in Soviet Russia, 
in the Roman Catholic Church, with their demands 
for submission and surrender, young men and women 
of high intellectual powers are finding an outlet for 
their energy which seems to them to leave nothing 
to be desired. Stranger things might happen than 
that the same need for an authority that can com- 
mand should make itself felt among the young 
people of Great Britain and the United States, 
and should find its satisfaction in the same 
way. 
But when that time comes, if come it does, we 
may question whether an authority so narrow and 
so divisive as that which the Barthians offer will 
permanently satisfy. Liberal theology may have its 
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limitations, but it has reminded us of some homely 
yet necessary truths. One of these is that God has 
more than one way of manifesting Himself, and that 
in the great expanse of His universe there 1s more 
than one path that leads into His presence. Let us 
be true, by all means, each of us to the fresh light 
that comes to us, but let us not lose sympathy with 
those others, unlike ourselves in intellectual outlook, 
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yet with eyes upturned, upon whose faces the rays 
of the morning sun have fallen. Many things 
Harnack taught the men of my generation which 
it may be that the world has outgrown, but one 
thing he taught us that we have not outgrown, 
and that is that in religion, as everywhere else in 
human life where great issues are concerned, the key 
to understanding is sympathy. 


Riterature, 


MYSTERIUM CHRISTI. 


A WELCOME sign of renewed international co- 
operation is furnished by the simultaneous publica- 
tion in German and English of a volume of Christo- 
logical Studies under the title Mysterium Christi 
(Longmans ; 15s. net), by five German and seven 
British theologians. The volume is the outcome 
of a Conference held in August 1928, on the Wart- 
burg above Eisenach, and this Conference itself is 
one of the fruits of the World-Conference of the 
Churches at Stockholm in August 1925. Under 
the editorship of the Bishop of Chichester (Dr. J. 
K. A. Bell) and Dr. A. Deissmann, the essays cover 
a wide range. Dr. Deissmann writes a fascinating 
article on ‘The Name “ Jesus,”’ with special 
reference to its fortunes in the history of the New 
Testament text. Dr. Gerhard Kittel of Tiibingen 
treats ‘The Jesus of History’; he points out that 
‘a matter is not unhistorical because it is open to 
doubt’ and emphasizes the necessity of Faith as 
“the only possible key to the riddle of the Jesus of 
History’ (p. 49). Valuable articles follow by Dr. 
C. H. Dodd on ‘ Jesus as Teacher and Prophet,’ 
by Sir Edwyn C. Hoskyns on ‘ Jesus the Messiah,’ 
and by Licentiate Hermann Sasse of Berlin, on 
‘Jesus Christ as Lord.’ No small part of the 
value of the volume is the contribution it makes 
to a mutual understanding, and from this point of 
view the well-informed account of Dr. J. M. Creed 
of ‘Recent Tendencies in English Christology’ is 
heartily to be welcomed. If the emphasis lies on 
the Incarnation, this is balanced in a later essay 
by Dr. J. K. Mozley on ‘ Christology and Soterio- 
logy.’ The modern desire for restatement is voiced 
in a challenging contribution by Professor N. 
Micklem of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada, 
who, like the late W. Morgan, finds in the cate- 


gories of personality a better approach to Christo- 
logy than in the terms of the formula of Chalcedon. 
‘ The Cross of Christ’ is treated from the objective 
standpoint in a striking essay by Dr. P. Althaus 
of Erlangen, and although this essay will not be 
found easy to read it will perhaps repay study as 
much as any in the volume. The doctrine of the 
Church as Christ’s Body is discussed by Dr. A. E. 
J. Rawlinson in an article entitled ‘ Corpus Christi ’; 
‘The Hidden Glory of Christ and its Coming’ is 
the subject of an article by Dr. H. Frick of Marburg. 
The volume closes with a short article by Dr. Bell, 
who discusses ‘The Church and the Theologian.’ 
Of the work as a whole, it may be said that it is of 
supreme interest in that it marks out the main 
Christological currents of the day, and shows that 
resolute attempts are being made on all sides to 
surpass merely ‘ humanitarian’ estimates of Christ’s 
Person. The editors and printers are to be con- 
gratulated on producing so handsome a volume, 
but there are a few misprints on pp. 96, 131, 150, 
285. 


THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


With the publication of The Gospel of Luke 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. net), by Professor 
William Manson, D.D., of New College, Edinburgh, 
another volume has been added to the growing 
series of ‘ The Moffatt New Testament Commentary.’ 
In his Introduction Dr. Manson gives a very useful 
discussion of the sources of the Third Gospel. He 
does not commit himself to the Proto-Luke hypo- 
thesis recently revived by Canon Streeter, but he is 
in sympathy with it. Onthe question of authorship 
also he is non-committal. But he enters into this 
question ; and he reaches the conclusion that on - 
the whole there is a fair balance of probability in» 
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favour of the Lukan authorship, which may be 
regarded as the most credible hypothesis. On the 
value of the Third Gospel he speaks, however, with 
no uncertain voice: ‘In the endeavour to give to 
Theophilus and to the world an ordered statement 
of the Christian testimony to Jesus, Luke has cast 
his net wide, and produced a gospel the most 
voluminous and varied, the most vibrant and 
sympathetic, the most beautiful and sweetly 
reasonable of all that we possess.’ 

The form of this Commentary is that of a running 
comment upon the text, taken section by section. 
And it is difficult to know which to admire the 
most, the lucidity of the style, the balance of the 
treatment, or the wisdom of the judgments. Dr. 
Manson is fully alive to the necessity of studying 
the Gospels critically, and freely admits the in- 
fluence of the ideas of the early Christian com- 
munity —of the Gemeindetheologie—upon the 
earliest documentary sources, but he is not carried 
off his feet by extremists. He realizes how un- 
certain are the results even of the most acute 
critics; and with wise caution—for which his 
readers will be grateful—distributes his caveats 
over his pages. 

For example, he is willing to admit that the 
original prediction of Jesus has been conformed to 
the later events in which it was fulfilled, so that in 
Lk 922 we now read that the Son of Man is ‘ to be 
rejected by the elders and high priests and scribes, 
to be killed, and on the third day to be raised.’ Or 
again, he is willing to recognize that in Lk 54 
(‘ But to let you see the Son of man has power on 
earth to forgive sins’) and in Lk 6° (‘ The Son of 
man is Lord even over the sabbath’) Jesus may 
have used the phrase ‘ Son of man’ (barnasha) in the 
ordinary human sense of ‘ man,’ not in its special 
sense as equivalent to ‘Messiah’; on the other 
hand, he allows that the phrase ‘Son of man’ may 
have been derived in both instances from the 
Christian community, and thus may not belong to 
the ipsissima verba of Jesus (in which case it would 
have to be read in the transcendent Messianic 
sense). But there are also many points on which 
he yields nothing to the ‘ advanced’ critics. 

It may be hypercritical to find fault with an 
exposition which is necessarily brief, but in ex- 
pounding the difficult section on the Law of Love 
(677-86) Dr. Manson appears to be guilty of at least 
a formal inconsistency. In one sentence he appears 
to stand for a literal, in the next for a spiritual, 
interpretation of the concrete instances cited by 
Jesus. 

Dr. Manson would direct his readers’ attention 
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to the view here adopted that the imminence of 
the Kingdom of God in the teaching of Jesus is to 
be connected throughout with His consciousness 
of bringing to His nation a final revelation of the 
redeeming will of God. ‘ Loving enemies, meeting 
evil with good, dying to self, and becoming by a 
new birth sons of God, constitute the central and 
vital datum, the “mystery” which Jesus reveals 
to men.’ On this view, unless we misunderstand 
the drift of Dr. Manson’s thought, a rapprochement 
is effected between the ‘thoroughgoing eschato- 
logy ’ and the liberalist conception of the Kingdom. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CHURCH. 


If ever a man put his heart into a book, Canon 
T. Guy Rogers, M.C., B.D., Rector of Birmingham, 
has done it in The Church and the People (Sampson 
Low; 7s. 6d. net). The book is a delightful one 
to read, because, though there are passion and 
earnestness everywhere, the writer never becomes 
‘sloppy’; he keeps a firm hand on the reins, and 
his serious purpose does not prevent his keen sense 
of humour from appearing at appropriate moments. 
Canon Rogers is keenly alive to the critical nature 
of the present time. It is the Church’s golden 
moment. ‘Always outside the sound of these 
interminable discussions on Church order I seem 
to hear the sound of feet marching away from the 
Church. Sometimes I seem to perceive the figure 
of Christ marching with them, and I begin to 
wonder how He can be both with them and with 
us.’ These sentences will reveal the master motive 
of this book. The writer always has in his mind 
this great host of outsiders, and his urgent pleas 
almost suggest that, with our obsessions about 
this, that, and the other secondary matters, we are 
all fiddling while Rome is burning. 

Canon Rogers is not pessimistic. He believes in 
the Church. He believes the outsider can be won 
back, but only if the Church will concern itself 
with real things. We are too much taken up with 
the past, with church order, with debates about 
the method of the ‘ real presence,’ with the necessity 
or otherwise of episcopacy, and all the while the 
“common herd’ look on and drift away. Canon 
Rogers by no means suggests that everything 
should be made easy for the world to sweep into 
the Church. For one thing, he insists, with re- 
freshing definiteness, that the Church must have 
a clear and positive message. Only the Incarnate 
Saviour, only a gospel of redemption in Christ, will 
meet the need of humanity. If the Church loses that, 
what remains will not be worth bothering about. 
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But, that understood, let the Church open her 
doors, let her concern herself with the future, not 
with the past. Let us have a great Church, not 
‘anglican’ but federated from all the Churches, 
with a brief creed, a witnessing Church in earnest 
about the real difficulties and problems of our time. 
That, very briefly, is the substance of this remark- 
able book. The writer brings his broad-minded 
attitude to bear on some of the urgent problems of 
to-day, on reunion, on marriage, on sex, the ministry 
of women, and international peace. On every one 
of these questions he has something penetrating 
and enlightening to say. But, better than any 
such contributions is the spirit of the book itself, 
the writer’s evangelical definiteness, his breadth 
of mind, his charity, his generous judgments. 
Among all the books which Lambeth has occasioned 
(and the world can hardly contain them) we would 
put this one very near the top. 


THE CONFLICTS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


It was a happy inspiration of Professor W. D. 
Niven, D.D., of Trinity College, Glasgow, to tell 
the story of the Early Church from the point of 
view of the conflicts in which, during the first four 
centuries of her career, she was engaged ; for, as 
he truly says, ‘it was the conflicts that made her 
to a great extent what she was.’ We could not 
conceive of a better introduction to the study of 
those centuries than his book on The Conflicts of the 
Early Church (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). So 
much has been written on this period by historians 
and theologians that sometimes one scarcely sees 
the wood for the trees. Dr. Niven has skilfully 
selected from this mass of almost intractable 
material just the things that matter, and he has 
focused our attention on that. Two introductory 
chapters deal suggestively with the environment 
into which Christianity came, and then follow lucid 
discussions of its conflict with Judaism and Pagan- 
ism, its relations with the Roman State, the effects 
of persecution in welding the Church together, in 
creating the literature of the Apologists, and in 
other ways. We have been particularly struck 
with the chapters on Gnosticism and Montanism. 
The whole book more or less, and the chapter on 
Montanism very especially, make us feel how 
essentially modern those ancient controversies are, 
and that every age has to face the old questions. 
To Dr. Niven the history of the Church is the 


story of the development of a living organism in 


its environment, and his own book is very much 
alive. There is no wooden finality about it. ‘The 


Judaizers and the Gnostics, Montanus and Marcion, 
all set problems which have from time to time re- 
emerged, are not yet finally solved, and ’—he 
frankly says—‘ so far as we can see are not likely 
to be solved.’ 

This refreshing candour gives his book a delightful 
piquancy. Here are one or two of the many 
striking things he says: ‘It is not easy, except 
in the case of the virtue of chastity and perhaps 
also of brotherly love, to show that the Christian 
ethic was markedly higher than that of the time.’ 
‘From Gnosticism and the mystery religions 
Christianity may have taken over more in the 
direction of magical conceptions than she was 
aware.’ The Epistle of James ‘contains none of 
the essence of the Gospel at all.’ The early Apolo- 
gists ‘do not seem to have realized themselves how 
revolutionary Christianity was.’ He speaks of 
‘ the pseudo-science of Typology,’ and in an eloquent 
conclusion emphasizes the impossibility of finding 
a cure for the divisions of the Church in a return. 
to the primitive. ‘Back to Christ, back to the 
New Testament, back to the undivided Church. 
It is all fatuous and futile.’ This informing and 
stimulating book, with its clear-cut sketches, 
could only have been written by one who was, 
complete master of his material, 


FRENCH MYSTICISM. 


This is the second volume of A Literary History of 
Religious Thought in France—from the wars of re- 
ligion down to our own times—by the Abbé Bremond, 
and it covers the history from 1590-1620, which 
the author happily calls ‘ The Mystical Invasion ; or, 
The Coming of Mysticism’ (S.P.C.K.; 16s. net). 
The welcome given to the first volume in its English 
dress will certainly and deservedly be extended to 
the second. The translation has been made with 
faithfulness and felicity, and the translator has 
done a signal service to the student of French 
history and, indeed, of religious history in general. 

No one will welcome this book more than the 
psychologist, as here there is a fund of raw material 
for the study of mystical phenomena. The chapter 
at the close of the volume, where an attempt is 
made to analyse the essential elements in mysticism 
—to separate the essence from the accidents—is. 
valuable and helpful. Mysticism is not necessarily 
or exclusively a Christian phenomenon—a hard. 
Ritschlian would say it was not Christian at all. 
It is found all over the world, in every age and 
faith, but it may be the natural basis of religion, — 
or at least a part of its natural soil in the soul... 
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It may be so, but nothing needs more to be Christian- 
ized than mysticism, and perhaps the gravest defect 
of this singularly interesting volume, from the 
psychological point of view, is its lack of critical 
discrimination. It is a rhapsody of praise in which 
distinctions are apt to be lost—and yet this is 
better than a wholesale condemnation where the 
gold is thrown out with the dross. 

To the historian the volume is interesting because 
it makes us realize that there were men and women 
of piety and pity and good works in this period— 
and in this movement women played a conspicuous 
part. The Protestant historian looks with sorrow 
on the whole counter-Reformation, and with 
suspicion on Jesuitism, and yet it is good to re- 
member that there was a saintliness fostered by 
mysticism which forms a link of communion for all 
who love Christ ; and the Abbé Bremond here passes 
before us a goodly gallery of such souls, some 
known and some unknown to the student of history. 

At some of the details revealed here—and the 
writer is prudent to keep these in abeyance—a 
healthy rationalism will shake its head. The 
unnatural austerities, for instance, the trivialities 
hailed as revelations—as when an ignorant girl calls 
the sacrament ‘ divine ambrosia’—these will not 
make mysticism any more welcome, but these are 
but accidentals. One feels we are here in touch 
with a real religious awakening where the soul of 
the ordinary man and woman could get religious 
expression, often apart from, and often in more or 
less opposition to, the official Church sacraments 
and services. 

We welcome this volume, and it is sure to take 
a secure place among the literature of Mysticism 
and Quietism. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 


Koheleth said, ‘ there is no new thing under the 
sun,’ but he did not live to see the day when an 
English bishop would be found who understood the 
genius of Scottish Presbyterianism. This portent 
has now appeared, and it deserves to be hailed as 
one of the most auspicious signs of the times. 
Bishop Knox is the writer, and his book on Robert 
Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow (James Clarke ; 
12s. 6d. net), is a wholly admirable and delightful 
work. In a most fair and lucid way he explains 
for the benefit of English readers the religious and 
political contendings of the men of the Covenant. 

Scottish readers also will profit by his narrative. 
We have noted only two points at which the strictest 
Presbyterian might demur. One is the remark 
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that after the departure of the King’s Commissioner 
from the Glasgow Assembly of 1638 the acts of 
that Assembly were unconstitutional. Certainly 
the King held them to be such, but they were in 
perfect harmony with the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland as set up at the Reformation, a 
Church claiming full independencein things spiritual, 
as Bishop Knox so clearly shows. The other 
point to be noted is that when the General Assembly 
adopted the Westminster Confession they took 
exception to the clause which gives the civil magis- 
trate power to call Synods (quoted by Bishop Knox, 
p- 130), and declared by Act of Assembly, 27th 
August 1647, that in Kirks constituted and settled 
such things ought not to be. 

How Robert Leighton, the mystic, the scholarly 
recluse, the lover of peace, the ‘ ineffectual saint,’ 
steered his devious course through these troubled 
waters is here told with great insight and sympathy. 
‘ His real error was that he tried to reconcile schemes 
of church government fundamentally irreconcilable. 
The Church of Knox and Melville could not be 
fitted on to the Church of Henry viii. and Elizabeth. 
Great Britain was not then ready at all events for 
une église. Is it ready now?’ It is a relief to 
turn from this scene of strife and bitterness to a 
study of Leighton’s writings and devotional life. 
Here again Bishop Knox has much that is interesting 
and valuable to say. Comparing Leighton with 
his contemporary Bunyan, he says that both ‘ not 
only had the same message, the worthlessness of 
the temporal in comparison with the eternal, the 
Omnipotence and Love of God revealed in Christ, 
and the joy of deliverance from the guilt and power 
of sin, but they delivered it with equal power and 
earnestness, each to his own world: Bunyan to 
the commonalty, Leighton as a scholar to scholars.’ 
The book, which is introduced by forewords from 
John Buchan and Professor Main, ought undoubt- 
edly to take rank as the standard life of Archbishop 
Leighton, and it will be found full of practical 
counsel for those who would guide the Church 
politics of to-day. 


JOSEPHUS. 


The writings of Josephus are not so familiar to 
the religious public as they once were; if this 
neglect should continue, it will certainly not be 
the fault of Professor F. J. Foakes Jackson, who 
has just given us, in his Josephus and the Jews 
(S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. net) an extraordinarily in- 
teresting account of the personality and literary 
achievements of that historian. The debt the 
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world owes Josephus, the writer tells us, cannot be 
overlooked: ‘but for him the bridge between the 
Old and New Testament would be almost anni- 
hilated, and the life of Christ and His Apostles 
would have no background.’ Some of his work is 
admittedly tedious and he cannot always be trusted 
implicitly ; one must always discount what he 
says, even in depreciation of himself. But, at any 
rate, ‘the last part of the “‘ Antiquities”’ is in- 
valuable for the history of an obscure period of the 
history of Israel,’ and the modern historian of the 
period with which he deals can never afford to 
neglect him. 

But as a man Josephus is almost more interesting 
than asa historian. He is not indeed an admirable 
character. Dr. Jackson maintains that he was 
conspicuously lacking in patriotism—a thoroughly 
selfish individual, who was prepared to secure ease 
and comfort at the expense of his nation, and com- 
placently to witness its ruin on the ground that it 
was a Divine punishment. The writer recognizes, 
however, that it is only fair to Josephus to remember 
that he believed that the empire of Rome meant 
the peace of the world, that it had been established 
by Divine Providence, and that the Jewish insur- 
rection was a criminal error ; and he pays homage 
to his historical power by recognizing the skill with 
which he introduces digressions into his record at 
points where it tends to become tedious or monoton- 
ous. The literary style of Josephus, with its curious 
variations, his character, his career, his faith, his 
attitude to the literature of his people—these and 
many other topics are discriminatingly dealt with 
in this scholarly and fascinating book, whose 
perusal is facilitated by the addition of prefatory 
titles to each paragraph. 


THE PENTATEUCH. 


With a view to satisfying a long-felt want among 
English-speaking Jews, the Chief Rabbi has pub- 
lished an edition of The Pentateuch and Haftorahs 
(the Lessons from the Prophets recited immediately 
after the reading of the Law), with a popular com- 
mentary for use in Synagogue, School, and Home 
(Milford; 7s. 6d. net). The Hebrew text of 
Genesis and the English translation (R.V.) are 
printed upon opposite pages, to the foot of which 
the comment is conveniently relegated. Dr. 
Hertz has drawn freely from the works of Christian 
as well as Jewish scholars, though he makes clear 
at the outset that he has no use for Wellhausen, 
whose criticism of the Pentateuch he regards as 
‘a perversion of history and a desecration of 
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religion ’—a description to which many Christian 
scholars would most emphatically demur. The 
rejection of the documentary theory is very evident 
in the treatment of the Creation and Flood stories. 
Gn 2 is not another account of Creation, it simply 
supplements ch. 1; similarly the general direction 
in Gn 61° to take a pair of each kind of animals is 
supplemented in 7? by the more specific direction 
to take seven pairs of clean beasts—an explanation 
which to many minds must look like a subterfuge. 
The employment of different names for Deity, 
instead of pointing to different documentary 
sources, ‘ varies according to the nature of the 
context.’ We do not accept the late Earl of 
Halsbury’s characterization of the documentary 
theory (quoted by Dr. Hertz) as ‘ great rubbish ’ 
any more than he would have accepted an ex 
cathedra utterance of ours on a point of law. In 
an interesting excursus on ‘ Alleged Christological 
References in Scripture,’ starting from Gn 492°, the 
writer deals briefly with the use made of Ps 212, Is 714 
53, as typical of the arguments which missionaries 
have tried, and are still trying, to impose upon 
credulous Jews, though he frankly admits that 
Christian scholars of repute are abandoning such 
interpretations. 

Even those, however, who differ radically from 
Dr. Hertz in the literary approach to Genesis will 
be grateful to him for his commentary, partly for 
its religious insight and uplift and partly for its 
presentation of the Jewish material and the Jewish 
point of view. The religious implications and 
teaching of the Creation story are well brought 
out, and the book, on its expository side, would be 


-edifying to Christians as well as Jews. Correct, 


p. xiv, Moffat to Moffatt; p. 29,‘ What it this’ to 
‘What is this’; p. 432, cantilation to cantillation ; 
while at the top of pp. 327, 329, and 331, xxix 
should be xxxix. A special word of praise is due 
to the beauty of the Hebrew and the English type, 
and also to the price, which is astonishingly cheap 
for a book of five hundred and forty-four pages. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


A monumental workon the history of education in 
England has been produced by Professor J. W. 
Adamson, Emeritus-Professor of Education in the 
University of London, English Education, r789-1902 
(Cambridge University Press; 21s. net). It 
would take a syndicate to review the volume 
efficiently, say a professor of economics, a professor 
of psychology, a headmaster, a bishop, and a case- 
hardened official of. the Ministry of Education. 
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Perhaps the Prime Minister might be co-opted. 
This facetious suggestion is meant as a high compli- 
ment. The comprehensive nature of this history 
is staggering to the humble reviewer, conscious of 
his limitations. It is an economic review, a religious 
review, a political review, biographical, philosophic, 
and educational. And it is all this because the 
story of education is bound up with it all. One is 
filled with admiration at the mastery of this book. 
The author has read enormously. His chapters 
are full of detail. He envisages all sorts of move- 
ments, and knows them from A to Z. Ruskin, 
Arnold, Huxley, University Settlements, the 
British Association, Reform Acts, Sunday Schools, 
and a hundred other persons and institutions are 
passed in review, and the writer never loses his way 
or his grip or his thread, or anything worth keeping 
and using. In short, here is the story of most of 
what was happening in England between 1789 and 
1902—all with. education and its progress steadily 
in the foreground—and the thing is done with 
amazing and impressive ability, clearness, and 
interest. 

Professor Adamson makes quite clear the debt 
education owes to the Church. He also reveals 
the extent and ways in which religious forces 
contributed to the spread and the content of 
education—Sunday schools, for example, religious 
revivals, and individual churchmen and religious 
bodies. His aim may be briefly said to be to trace 
the revolution by which the aim before educators 
gradually changed. In 1789 the whole purpose 
of education was religious. To-day the emphasis 
is altogether different. And the change has been 
due to two things—the spread of science and the 
enlarging place occupied by the State in adminis- 
tration. When education becomes State-controlled 
there has to be a conscience clause, and religion 
cannot be imposed by compulsion. But Dr. 
Adamson’s review makes it clear that the ‘ religious 
difficulty’ has been mainly manufactured by 
politicians. It has never been felt as a real diffi- 
culty by the teachers. And perhaps it may be 
added that while the story told here shows a 
gradual transference of emphasis from religious 
to secular aims, there has been in recent times 
among educationists a revived sense of the 
place and value of the religious element in 
education. 

Dr. Adamson does not deal much in construc- 
tive suggestion here. But we wish he would 
write a book on the lines of the last two pages 
of this volume. It would be valuable as well as 
interesting. 
| "2 
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THE CARTHUSIANS. 


The Carthusian Order in England (S.P.C.K. ; 
21s.), by Miss E. Margaret Thompson, 1s a learned 
and scholarly account of this famous Order by one 
who has obviously devoted years of labour to her 
task. She has not been content to give a bare 
outline of Carthusian existence in England from 
the life of the modern members of the Order as 
lived at La Grande Chartreuse, or at St. Hugh’s, 
Parkminster. It is a real picture of the English 
charterhouses she would offer, and in portraying it 
she draws upon the records of the contemporary 
Carthusian monachism. 

In the First Part the author deals with the 
French origins of the Order, beginning with an 
account of the life and career of St. Bruno, who in 
1084 settled along with six followers at La Char- 
treuse, little dreaming that ‘from their inconsider- 
able purpose there was to grow, as it were, a river 
from a very small spring.’ Part II. treats of the 
English Carthusian Province, instituted in 1368 
and composed of the ancient Witham Priory along 
with the newer communities, of which [the] Witham 
Priory was in no sense the mother-house, that posi- 
tion being held alone by the Grande Chartreuse. 
Part III., which differs from the rest in the nature 
of its contents, describes the English Carthusians 
under the Tudors, giving a full relation of their last 
years, whether favourable to thé monks or not. 

But the author does not conceal her admiration 
of these later Carthusians and of their brave 
resistance and heroic endurance in the time of the 
struggle between Henry vir. and the Pope: ‘It 
was just because the English sons of St. Bruno, 
generation after generation, had so thoroughly 
imbibed and maintained, under due occasional 
correction from the chapters general, the spirit of 
the early Chartreux—their schooling of themselves 
into self-mastery by asceticism and discipline, their 
self-immolation for unworldly gain, their unconcern 
about transitory matters on account of their pre- 
occupation in their mystic quest—that the Order 
in this country was able to produce martyrs and 
confessors in the day of its trial.’ ‘ How should 
men seeking an ineffable union with Him who is 
Truth, like their fathers of old among the moun- 
tains of La Chartreuse, sully their consciences to 
save their lives by an untrue oath ?’ 

The concluding chapter of this interesting book 
is an eloquent apologia for monachism in general, 
and the Carthusian purpose of mystic vision in 
particular. It is a book which should receive in 
other columns the detailed attention which is due ; 
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we can but commend it very cordially to the notice 
of our readers. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL AS A PREACHER. 


Dr. Bertrand Russell takes all knowledge as his 
province. He has already given the world books 
on marriage, education, social reconstruction, the 
problem of China, an outline of philosophy, and, 
of course, Bolshevism. And now he assumes the 
rdle of preacher in The Conquest of Happiness 
(Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. net). The book ‘is not 
addressed to the learned . . .no profound philosophy 
or deep erudition will be found in the following 
pages. I have aimed only at putting together 
some remarks which are inspired by what I hope is 
common sense.’ His desire is to suggest a cure for 
unhappiness, and he proceeds to analyse its causes, 
to dilate on its prevalence, and to lay down some 
secular remedies. There is a good deal of sense 
in many of these sermons, and in any case, even 
when the sermon degenerates into something like 
nonsense, it is all very charming to read. 

We doubt very much whether people are as 
unhappy as Dr. Russell makes out, and whether 
happiness is as widespread as he thinks. After 
all, normal people are mainly happy. Their 
unhappy hours are comparatively few, and what 
unhappiness there is is largely due to economic 
causes which Dr. “Russell does not consider here. 
Few people are as abnormal in their childish misery 
as Dr. Russell confesses himself to have been. At 
five years of age his favourite hymn was ‘ Weary 
of earth and laden with my sin’! In adolescence 
he was continually on the verge of suicide. 
raises the question whether he is really the person 
to address normal people on happiness. Dr. 
Russell is sure about most things. All animals 
are happy, he says, and never bored. Our ‘ Jock,’ 
a Scotch terrier, flatly denies this. He is often 
bored to tears, and he is often sulky. And he has 
a keen sense of sin, which Dr. Russell thinks a 
source of much unhappiness. We learn also that 
the scientist is the happiest of men. Probably, 
however, the cannibal runs him pretty close. Be 
that as it may, everybody who reads this book will 
enjoy it if he has a sense of humour, and he will 
profit by it if he can sift out the good sense (of 
which there is not a little) from the questionable 
sense (of which there is more than a sprinkling). 


The second volume of England in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Mr. A. F. Fremantle, a distinguished 


This ~ 
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graduate of Magdalen College, Oxford, and later 

a member of the Indian Civil Service, from which 
he retired to devote himself to this formidable 
task, has now been issued (Allen & Unwin; 16s. 
net). The first volume dealt with events during 
the period of 1801-1806 ; the present volume com- 
pletes the record for the first decade of the century. 
This rate of progress points to a history of the past — 
century extending over a score of volumes. There 
is already in existence a formidable library of 
biographies of the distinguished figures of the time © 
in Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, and 
detailed biographies of the Prince Consort and of 
Queen Victoria, whose Letters are even now in 
course of publication. But Mr. Fremantle is 
sparing no pains to ensure that his work shall be 
taken seriously. The best chapters in this volume 
are the first, dealing with the outstanding figures in 
the literature, science, and art of the first five years 
of the century following the upheaval of the French 
Revolution of 1798, and the last, entitled ‘ At the 
Close of the Decade.’ Under the latter heading 
the author deals with the beginnings of British 
control in Australia by the establishment of a penal 
settlement in New South Wales, with the definite 
control over a considerable area at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the strengthening of our hold upon — 
Lower and Upper Canada. This is followed by a 
graphic picture of social conditions in Scotland and 

England. Mr. Fremantle has taken extraordinary 
pains with a specially complete bibliography and 
index. 


The philosophical theory of the moral sense is 
the theme of Moral Sense, by Mr. James Bonar, 
LL.D. (Allen & Unwin ; 12s. 6d. net), where it is 
treated both historically and critically by a master- 
hand. The historical student will turn to this 
book in order to acquaint himself with the rise of — 
this theory in Shaftesbury and its development at 
the hands of Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Hume, and 
Kant. It reminds us of Pringle-Pattison’s early 
volume on the Scottish School of Philosophy, 
although here the question of sense-perception 
with which Thomas Reid so largely occupied : 
himself and Sir William Hamilton after him, does 
not play such a part as in Pringle-Pattison’s book. 
That was inevitable, for this is a moral treatise. 
The historical part is eminently well done, and willy 
remain for long the standard discussion on this 
interesting and important subject. 

The second part—the critical—is more meagre, 
but the notes at the end of each chapter help to 
supplement this as well as the Socratic dialogu 
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which forms the appendix, where the style and 
manner of Shaftesbury are vividly reproduced and 
the relation between natural abilities and moral 


actions is skilfully treated. 


The various authors are allowed by copious 
selections to express their own views, and the selec- 
tions are admirable. There is such a thing as Dean 
Liddon called ‘the inspiration of selection,’ and 
we have an example of it here. This volume is a 
welcome addition to the Library of Philosophy. 


We look to Mr. H. R. Allenson for children’s 
sermons. This season he has five volumes ready. 
The title of the first is Chats with Children (3s. 6d. 
net). It is by the Rev. W. S. Bruce, D.D., who 
begins by telling us that he has nine grand- 
children. 

The Rey. J. Cocker, who is known as the author 
of ‘The Date Boy of Baghdad,’ has collected 


twenty-six stories of great men and heroes. The 
title is Keep Climbing (3s. 6d. net). 
The Rey. Albert D. Belden, B.D., the Super- 


intendent of Whitefields Central Mission, publishes 
Twenty-Four Story Talks to Children (3s. 6d. net). 
One of the stories points the moral ‘ one good turn 
deserves another.’ ‘Some thirty years ago,’ says 
Mr. Belden, ‘two young American lads, who were 
students in the Leyland-Stanford University in 
the United States of America, found that they 
could not continue their studies because they had 
not enough money ; but one of them, who was a 
very bright young man indeed, as you will think 
when you hear hisname, had anidea. He suggested 
that he and his friend should organise a great 
concert for the town. He had noticed that the 
celebrated pianist, Paderewski, was in America, 
and he thought they might get him to come to the 
town, and by organising the concert and taking 
the profits they might make enough to continue 
their college course.’ But the proceeds did not 
even cover Paderewski’s fee and soa promise-to-pay 
note had to be added to the sum. But Paderewski 
in some way heard the story and gave the lads 
back the money and told them to get on with their 
studies. ‘The years went by, the Great War came 
and passed, and Paderewski, the great pianist, was 
now the Prime Minister of the new State of Poland. 


_ Famine was raging in Central Europe, and Paderew- 
_ ski’s people were suffering terribly. But before he 
could make an appeal, the news having reached 


_ America, food ships were speeding across the 
seas laden to the full with wheat for Poland, 
addressed to Paderewski from William Hoover, 
the great organiser of the American Relief Ad- 
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ministration. The young student at Leyland- 
Stanford University was repaying his debt to 
Paderewski.’ 

The Rev. John C. Hill, M.A., has collected 
sayings which he has found engraved on sun-dials, 
and each talk centres round one of these. His 
title is Sun-Dial Sayings (3s. 6d. net). His talk on 
‘Improving the Time ’—words which he found on 
an old sun-dial at Market Harborough—would 
make a good New Year message. 

Forty Bible Talks and Forty Illustrative Stories, 
by Mr. R. M. Brown (3s. 6d. net), are meant to be 
read aloud to the children. There is an additional 
attraction in this book that suitable occupations 
to impress the lessons are suggested. 


From a unique manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library Dr. H. G. Enelow has edited the chapter 
on Prayer from Al-Nakawa’s Menorat Ha-Maor, 
i.e. The Lamp of Illumination, together with two 
religious poems by Al-Nakawa and the Elegy on 
the catastrophe of the Jews of Castile and Aragon 
in the year 1391 by an anonymous poet (The Bloch 
Publishing Co., New York; $6.00). The carefully 
printed Hebrew text of four hundred and fifty- 
three pages is accompanied by an interesting intro- 
ductory essay which discusses the contents of the 
text and the sources of the writer’s material, and 
the hope is expressed that it may be possible to 
discuss some further relevant questions on another 
occasion. Al-Nakawa wrote when conditions in 
Spain were at their worst, and he himself was killed 
in the tragedy of the year 1391. Alike by his 
personal experience of the value of prayer, and by 
his profound knowledge of Jewish practice and its 
long history, he was more than most men qualified 
to write on such a topic. The destruction of the 
Temple had enhanced the importance of public 
and private prayer, and the ‘Lamp of Illumina- 
tion,’ besides expounding the spiritual worth of 
prayer, assembles the authoritative rules and 
regulations for the ordering and management of 
its services, drawing heavily for this purpose on 
Midrashic literature. The treatise deals with the 
value of prayer to the individual and the community, 
the washing of the hands, fringes and phylacteries, 
the hundred blessings which, according to the 
Talmud, a man is required to recite daily, the public 
reader of the services, the eighteen benedictions, 
the public reading from the Torah, prayers on 
fast-days, prayers for rain, etc. The ‘Lamp’ isa 
noble monument of medieval Jewish piety and 
scholarship, and this careful and beautiful edition 
of it is well calculated to stimulate the interest of 
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scholars, especially those of the Jewish community, 
in the forgotten treasures of a great past. 


The Knowledge of Reality, by Wincenty Lutoslaw- 
ski (Cambridge University Press; 7s. 6d. net), is 
in many respects singular, even startling, at least 
to the philosopher. It begins with a philosophical 
treatment of the various possible world-views— 
which, by the way, the writer wants to call Theasis, 
vision or contemplation (from Porphyry), instead 
of the clumsy German word Weltanschauung— 
Materialism, Idealism, Pantheism, Spiritualism, 
Mysticism are all passed in review. So far all is 
plain sailing, and then he launches out on his 
own theory of Messianism based on reincarnation. 
Here one trained in the philosophic discipline is 
apt, in impatience, to lay down the book—but that 
would surely be a mistake. 

While we disagree with the author’s attempt to 
prove that the doctrine of re-incarnation is essential 
to Christianity, yet his insistence on the value of 
personality is refreshing. The book is, in some 
respects, a Polish nationalist pamphlet—a kind of 
Polish apocalypse—calling upon that nation, or 
any other, to take up a Messianic réle among the 
nations of the world. The present reviewer has 
been in the habit of saying that one difference 
between philosophy and religion is this — that 
philosophy has no eschatology and that religion 
has; but here we have eschatology invading philo- 
sophy, and we welcome the intrusion, even if we 
suspect its form. Whether one agrees or disagrees 
with this work by the venerable Platonist and ardent 
nationalist, the book is sure to be read with interest, 
for a philosopher in a prophet’s robe is singular 
enough to draw attention. 


The Great Awakening in Virginia, 17g0-1790, 
by Wesley M. Gewehr (Cambridge University 
Press; 18s. net), is an excellent volume, done 
with the careful patience of a scientific historian 
who counts no labour too exacting that enables 
him to gather his facts, and manifesting a spirit of 
appreciation and evaluation which lifts his work 
out of the realm of chronicle into the higher realm 
of art. 

The period the author deals with is a formative 
one for American history, and great men and move- 
ments pass before us in these pages—Whitefield, 
Wesley, Jarratt, Samuel Davies, Francis Asbury, 
and many more. His accuracy is well documented 
and his insight and sympathy are admirable. Here 
we see evangelical religion bringing multiform 
blessings to a community sorely in need of such 
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blessings—for, as he shows, religion affects the 3 


whole life and all society, for society is, as Plato said 
long ago, the soul writ large. This book will be 
welcomed by all students of American history, and 
will take its place as an authority for the period 
with which it deals. Richard Green said that the 


influence of John Wesley raised the quality of © 
west of England cloth ; and here we see in Virginia — 
evangelical religion founding schools and colleges, — 
creating a true democratic spirit, raising the tone 


and elevating the manners of a rude society, so 


that we can say, ‘If you wish to see a monument | 


of what Christianity can do, see it here. We 
have found great delight in reading this book and 
congratulate the author on his achievement. 


We have had many devotional books lately, but 
not many better than The Call to Worship, a Book 


of Services for Ministers and Congregations, by the — 


Rev. D. Tait Patterson, the music selected and 


arranged by Dr. George Dyson (Carey Press ; — 
3s. 6d. net). The little book (which is beautifully — 
printed and bound) is not liturgical in the strict — 


sense. But there are many litanies and other 
prayers which have musical responses for the use 


of the congregation. The main interest and value ~ 


of the book, however, is the richness of its material. 


eal 


As an illustration it may be mentioned that sixty 4 
pages are occupied with introductory ‘sentences’ — 


for all kinds of occasions and needs. 


Then there 


are all the great prayers, and (what will specially : 


interest ministers) the ‘ Litanies’ contain the most 
satisfying fulness of suggestion for all sorts of times 
and demands in ordinary services. There are also 
full services for Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
for Marriage and Burial Services. In short, this 


is a mine of rich ore for those who need help (and 


who does not ?) in the conduct of Divine worship. 


He is become my Song, by Edith Anne Stewart 


Robertson (James Clarke ; 7s. 6d. net), is ‘a poetical — 
It is written in three © 


version of the life of Jesus.’ 
parts: I. The Galilean days ; II. Towards Jerusalem ; 
and III. The Passion. The author has attempted 
an exceedingly lofty and difficult theme, which 
would put a strain upon poetic gifts of the highest 
order, for the Divine simplicity and beauty of the 
gospel story must for ever outshine every para- 
phrase, however finely imaginative. The poem 
runs to almost three hundred pages and carries the 


reader on unwearied. Deep devotional feeling 
pulses through it all, and often gives to it a glow 


of religious passion. Interspersed are a number of 


beautiful lyrics, and one could well conceive that as 
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a hymn-writer Mrs. Robertson might yet sing to 
the heart of humanity. It is not easy to do justice 
to a long sustained poem by a short quotation, but 
we give a stanza from the section ‘ Toward Jeru- 
salem’ : 


Oh, who can tell what a man shall endure, 
Whose heart is pure as God is pure, 

What pains on such an one are hurled 
When he looks on a God-estrangéd world. 
In that dark womb the Passion had birth 
Which drew the Master-builder forth— 
Forth from the bench to the wilderness, 
And back to the haunts of men’s distress. 
For now God’s plan had become His plan— 
To be the love of God to man. 

He told us too how He had known 
Himself for God’s beloved Son 

Long, long years before there stole 

Messias’ name into His soul. 

And His eyes were marvellous to see, 

As He talked to James and Peter and me ; 
But the light that shone reflected there 
Seemed as it shone from a golden stair 
That melted into the upper air, 

Yet was He meek as a child might be. 


An original and suggestive book on the Parables 
has been written by the Rev. A. T. Cadoux, B.A., 
D.D.—The Parables of Jesus, their Art and Use 
(James Clarke ; 6s. net). Dr. Cadoux has a mind 
that looks at everything for itself, without being 
much influenced by tradition or authority. This 
attitude has large merits, for it harvests for us 
truth we ordinary people would never see. But it 
has its dangers, for it is apt to be subjective and 
eccentric. Both these qualities are exhibited in 
this book. It is delightful to be so frequently 
shocked by the author, shocks that sometimes 
shake us out of our sloth and show us things, and 
shocks that sometimes provoke us. In any case 
the book looks at the Parables in a new way, even 
classifies them in a new way, and throws constant 
light on their meaning. Even when you differ, as 
we often do, you will be grateful for acute discus- 
sions that set the stories at a quite new angle. 
Preachers cannot afford to neglect a book like this, 
which is full of sermons or suggestions for them. 


The Inner Sentinel, by Principal L. P. Jacks 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net), is defined in 
the sub-title as ‘a study of ourselves.’ It contains 
twenty short essays on a variety of subjects which 
circle about the central theme of religion. They 
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are such as the meaning of life, the relation of body 
and mind, nature and the soul, freedom and its 
enemies. The style of the author and his views in 
general are sufficiently well known, and here he 
expresses himself with his usual vigour and in- 
cisiveness. He conceives the whole man as an 
indissoluble unity of mind and body. He pleads 
that ‘religion is the affair neither of reason nor of 
faith, nor of conscience, nor of any other separable 
function or faculty, but of the whole man in his 
integrity, responding to a universe whose nature he 
shares.’ 


God and Ourselves, by the Rev. E. J. Bodington 
(Longmans ; 2s. 6d. net), has the pathetic interest 
which always attaches to posthumous work. At 
the time of his death the Archdeacon was engaged 
on the final revision of the manuscript, portions of 
which had previously been given ‘ in sermons at the 
Cathedral, and in addresses on “‘ Quiet Days”’ for 
clergy and others.’ The general theme is God in 
relation to human freedom, human sin, human life, 
and human prayer. These topics are treated with 
wisdom and reverence. There is, indeed, a certain 
amount of that amiable rationalism so character- 
istic of our time, which is grounded rather on 
modern thought than on revelation, but the pre- 
vailing tone is of mature Christian experience and 
sound scriptural teaching expressed with persuasive 
simplicity. 

A revised edition of The New Testament, Cun- 
nington’s Translation, has been issued (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott; 7s. 6d. net). Although never 
attaining the popularity of some other modern 
translations, it is a useful and eminently readable 
book. The type, however, is rather small for 
comfortable perusal. In twenty closely printed 
pages of introduction the translator enumerates 
faulty renderings in the A.V. and the R.V. His 
criticisms are generally justifiable, though at times 
he errs on the side of severity. In his own trans- 
lation he does not aim at diverging widely from the 
A.V., but contents himself with correcting a 
knowledged mistranslations, elucidating obscure 
renderings, and turning the whole into idiomatic 
modern English. 


Professor H. F. Sanders, D.D., has written The 
Earlier Story of the Hebrews (National Sunday 
School Union ; 2s. 6d. net) ‘in the hope that it 
will be found useful to Sunday School teachers.’ 
This hope is justified both by the vividness and the 
comparative brevity of the narrative. In the 
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course of seventy-five pages he traces the story of 
Israel from the patriarchs to the Fall of Jerusalem, 
paying particular attention to its religious aspects, 
and explaining in a brief concluding chapter the 
nature of the documentary records underlying the 
Biblical narrative as we now have it. The book 
furnishes a good conspectus of the long period from 
Genesis to Kings, and would form a satisfactory 
basis for more elaborate study. A convenient 
table of dates would have enhanced its value 
considerably. 


The Bible Picture Book (Nelson; tos. 6d. net) 
would make a charming Christmas present for any 
child. It has one hundred stories, each with its 
full-page picture in glowing Eastern colours. The 
stories are told by Miss Muriel J. Chalmers in such 
a way that they are easily understood and that 
there will be nothing to unlearn later. 


Concise Critical Comments on the Bible, by 
Mr. Robert Young, LL.D. (Pickering & Inglis; 
6s. net), is a companion volume to Young’s ‘ Literal 
Translation of the Bible.’ It is an amazing book 
at the price, containing as it does about eight 
hundred pages in double column of the smallest 
readable type. There is evidence throughout of 
great industry and erudition, but it may be doubted 
how far the volume will prove really helpful. In 
the Old Testament the comments are simply cross 
references which give the pages the appearance of 
a concordance. In the New Testament brief notes 
are given on the literal meaning of words. These 
are, no doubt, accurate and of value, but one feels 
that none but the most ardent student would have 
courage and patience to plough through these 
somewhat arid tracts. 

Messrs. Pickering & Inglis have got a number of 
attractive calendars ready for the new year. They 
vary in price from is. to 1s. 6d. They have a 
text, or a text and thought, for each morning. The 
same firm issue a number of Bible Almanacs. 
These may be had from 1d. to 5d. They also 
publish a number of books suitable for Sunday 
School prizes to boys and girls. Those which we 
have received are: Ruth’s Roses, by Miss Laura 
A. Barter-Snow (1s. 6d.) ; Lettice Martyn’s Crusade, 
by Miss Flora E. Berry (2s.); Fisher Dan and his 
Little Friend, by Mr. M. E. Drewsen (1s. 3d.); 
Merry and Cherry, by Mr. M. E. Drewsen (1s. 3d.) ; 
Nella ; or, Not my Own, by Mr. J. Goldsmith Cooper 
(zs. 6d.); Norah’s Victory, by Miss Laura A. 
Barter-Snow (2s. 6d.); Old Chickweed, by Mr. E. 
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A. Bland (2s.); David Elliott, by Mr. C. E. Irvine 
(2s.); and Henry Martyn of India and Persia, by 
Mr. Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. (2s.). 


The Eucharistic Canon (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net), 
by the late Rev. John Blomfield, is a careful and 
detailed study, clause by clause, of the evolution 
of the Eucharistic Canon from the ‘ Apostolic 
Tradition’ of Hippolytus to the latest Anglican 
revisions. A leading motive of the work is to 
present the Eastern as distinguished from the 
Western standpoint, in the hope of fostering that 
complete understanding between Anglicanism and 
the Holy Orthodox Church which so many Angli- 
cans desiderate. Until some sixty years ago very 
little was known of Eastern liturgies, and until 
some thirty years ago the information concerning 
them to be found in the text-books on the Book of 
Common Prayer was mostly Western. Mr. Blom- 
field would correct this. His book, which is a 
monument of patient industry, invites a reconsidera- 
tion of the principles of Prayer Book revision. A 
special feature of it is its history of the Epiclesis 
or Invocation of the Holy Spirit, a subject on which 
‘Father John ’ appears to have been an enthusiast. 
An Appendix contains an Anaphora in two forms, 
a longer and a shorter, ‘presented to brother 
priests in Australia and New Zealand for their 
prayerful study.’ 


We have not had many books on the American 
psychological specialty, Behaviourism, so that the 
little book with that title, and with distinguished 
names as contributors, is welcome—Behaviourism, 
a Symposium, edited by W. P. King (S.C.M.; 5s. 
net). Itisa selection from a large volume published 
in America, and the names of its writers include 
Dr. William McDougall, Dr. W. E. Garrison, Dr. 
R. L. Finney, and Dr. Rufus Jones. Behaviourism 
is condemned by all these writers, and the general 
verdict is summed up in Dr. McDougall’s strong 
words, a ‘crude materialistic theory of human 
nature, the theory that man is a machine and 
nothing more .. . a theory utterly incompatible 
with any view of man as a responsible moral being, 
and utterly incompatible with any religion that 
the plain man could recognise as such: .. . a theory 
which, if accepted, must make all talk of self- 
control, of self-improvement, of purposes and ideals, 
seem sheer nonsense.’ America is the land of 
violent contrasts, extreme fundamentalism along 
with extreme liberalism, spiritual philosophy, and 
atheistic, materialistic behaviourism. Probably 
this last is not likely to find extensive support over 
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here. In any case these able essays are an excellent 
prophylactic. 


A very interesting, quaint, and puzzling book is 
The New Divine Order, by Karl Heim, D.Theol., 
Professor in the University of Tiibingen, translated 
by the Rey. E. P. Dickie, M.C., B.D., B.A., with a 
laudatory Foreword by Professor H. R. Mackintosh 
(S.C.M.; 4s. 6d. net). The book is interesting 
because here is a new voice, saying something quite 
different. It is puzzling, because it is not easy to 
discover what exactly that is. And it is quaint, 
because of the extraordinary view of world-history 
it asserts. The theme of world-history is the deadly 
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combat between Divine and Satanic forces. This 
is the secret of Christ’s miracles ; they were victories 
in this age-long strife. Dr. Heim is a prominent 
dualist, though he puts forward as the main theme 
of his book the truth that God is in everything, 
and that religion is really the soaking of all life in 
the tide of His being. Herrmann and Otto are 
both condemned for making religion a secret and 
sectional affair. And on p. 21 there is a statement 
of the Divine sovereignty in which extreme Calvin- 
ists would rejoice. But whether we follow this 
suggestive and provocative writer or not, we read 
him with absorbing interest, and we feel that he 
has a message which to him is great and urgent. 


Great Wttacks on Christianity. 


Celsus. 


By THE REVEREND JOHN S. WHALE, M.A., MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 


“Fas est et ab hoste doceri..—Ovid. Metamorph. iv. 428. 


“OrtHoDOX theology of all confessions has never 
yet stepped beyond the circle first marked out by 
the mind of Origen.’ This verdict on the great 
Alexandrian in the sphere of Christian dogma is 
precisely applicable to Celsus in the sphere of anti- 
Christian polemic. If Origen bequeathed a classic 
form to Christian thought, Celsus anticipated and 
even standardized the whole range of anti-Christian 
argument. Hierocles and Julian, Encyclopzdists 
and modern Rationalists, have added little to what 
was explicit or germinal in his GAy6is Adyos. The 
True Word says the last word. ‘ Aprés Celse il n’y 
a plus qu’ a reprendre, 4 répéter et a développer 
une polémique dont le cadre est complet chez lui 
et définitivement arrété.’ ? 

This celebrated polemic sounds strikingly modern 
therefore. Temporary elements apart, it might 
have been written to-day. In its empiricism, its 
repudiation of the anthropocentric view of the world, 
its insistence on man’s physical kinship with the 
animals, its comparative study of peoples and 
religions, the True Word leaps seventeen centuries. 
With Descartes and Coleridge Celsus ridicules ‘ the 
sympathetic fallacy’ that the Universe has any 
favourites. With Edward Carpenter’s ‘Squinancy 

1 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, i. 652. 
2 Pélagaud, Etude sur Celse (1878), p. 450. 


Wort’ he denies that man, more than elephant 
or bee, is the measure of all things. His objection 
to the Incarnation is Lessing’s.4 His explanation 
of the Resurrection is Renan’s.5 His view of the 
function of religion is ultimately H6ffding’s, the 
conservation of socially recognized values.6 Even 
the modern state, which persecutes Christian 
pacificism, finds a classic statement of its conten- 
tion that religious recusancy is tantamount to 
political disaffection in Celsus’ characterization of 
Christianity as ordovs, and in his closing appeal to 
Christians to be patriotic.? Again, there is Celsus’ 
famous scorn for Christianity as the perverse and 
contemptible superstition of artisans and fools, 
whispering in their proselytizing zeal, ‘Do not 
examine, only believe’ ; contending, like a parlia- 
ment of frogs in a marsh or a synod of worms in a 
dung-heap, ‘ To us God alone reveals all things, and 
all things are for us only.’ In one of his later 
novels, Mr. H. G. Wells gives the modern counter- 


* See the poem in Towards Democracy. 

“Contingent truths of history can never prove 
eternal truths of reason.’ 

5 Vie de Jésus, p. 450. ‘La passion d’une hallucinée 
donne au monde un Dieu ressuscité.’ 

®Cf. Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung, i. 474. 
‘ Das letzte Interesse des Celsus ist der r6mische Staat.’ 

1 Orig. c. Cels. viii. 69-75. 
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part of this savage scorn, which might almost be a 
free conflation of Origen c. Cels. iv. 23 and 31, so 
close is thought and even imagery.* 


1. THE MAN AND HIS Book. 


Over a century of attempts to identify our Celsus 
with Celsus the friend of Lucian of Samosata, or to 
label him as Platonist, Epicurean, or Eclectic,? have 
only tended to confirm Jachmann’s verdict: Celsus 
noster neque Luciani familiaris neque philosophus 
epicureus sed vir plane ignotus, minus philosophus 
quam philosophans.? We have no certain know- 
ledge of him save what may be inferred from his 
book, written probably c. 177-180.4 And even 
here we meet further controversy. Since the True 
Word survives only as quotations in Origen’s later 
Gegenschrift, are these fairly complete and _ trust- 
worthy, or are they meagre and systematically 
mutilated fragments® which make attempted 
reconstructions like those of Keim and Aubé & 
impossible ? According to Neumann’s conjecture, 
though one-tenth of the original work is lost, three- 
fourths of the remainder survive in ipsissimis verbis, 
thanks to Origen and his Citiermethode.?| And this 
is borne out by a good analysis of the True Word, 
such as Patrick gives in his scholarly Apology of 
Origen (1892), or Baur in his Church History (the best 
general account). In spite of an obvious lacuna 
here and there, the book survives as a unity. What 
does it reveal about its author ? 


1‘ Christianity has littered the beaches of life with 
churches, cathedrals, shrines and crucifixes, prejudices 
and intolerances. ... A tidal wave out of Egypt. 
And it has left a multitude of little wriggling theologians 
and confessors and apologists hopping and burrowing in 
the warm nutritious sand.’ 

2See the discussion in Keim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort 
(1873) ; also critical conclusions by Aubé, La polémique 
patenne a la fin du vi¢ siécle, p. 170; and by Pélagaud, 
op. cit. 237 and 251. 

3 De Celso philosopho (1836), p. 8. 

4 See Neumann, Dey rémische Staat und die allgemeine 
Kirche bis auf Diocletian, i. 58, for this now generally 
accepted date, as against Lightfoot and Funk. But 
Max Miller’s comment is most pertinent: ‘Es ist 
viel Gelehrsamkeit auf die Identification und das 
Datum unseres Celsus verwendet und, wie mir scheint, 
verschwendet worden.’ Dewische Rundschau, vol. 84, 
p. 81 (1895). 

5 So Pélagaud, op. cit. p. 262, ‘informes lambeaux.’ 
But this rash hypothesis is not borne out by Origen’s 
correct citation of Celsus’ own accurate quotations 
from Plato. 

° Op. cit. pp. 275 ff. Essai de restitution et de traduc- 
tion. 

7 Realencyklopadie,® s.v. Celsus. 
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First of all, he is in earnest and no mere scoffer, 
Unlike the brilliant sceptic, his contemporary 
Lucian, ‘ ein unbektimmerter aber scharfblickender 
Journalist,’ ® he does not trifle with the question of 
Christianity. And he is no Fronto, no Crescens. 
Gutter stories of @véorea Setrva and Oidurode/ous 
piéets he honourably ignores. Attacking Christ- 
ianity at the main root, he is too much in earnest 
to waste time refuting what Christians themselves 
disclaim. Mosheim called him ‘this miserable 
caviller,’ but he did take the faith seriously. 

Again, he is brilliantly equipped. To be judged 
without being known is the bitter complaint of 
apologists like Justin. Celsus knows. His marta 
yap olde is no vain boast. Heir of the treasures 
of Greek culture, a man of immense knowledge as 
well as of all-embracing curiosity, widely travelled 
and widely read, interested in astronomy, music, 
natural history, ancient tradition, and contemporary 
novelty—he is yet more. He is the first non- 
Christian of his time to have a competent and ex- 
tended knowledge of the Christian doctrines he 
attacks ; the solitary non-Christian, non-Jewish 
writer of the second century, says Max Miiller,1° who 
was not only acquainted with Jews and Christians 
but had carefully read parts of the Old and New 
Testaments. He knows other Christian writings, 
apologies, and the ramifications of Gnosticism. 
A true contemporary of Irenzeus he distinguishes the 
warring sects from the ‘ great church.’ In erudi- 
tion, says Renan,!? Celsus is ‘ un docteur chrétien.’ 
That he was not unworthy of Origen’s steel the 
latter’s long and thorough attack plainly testifies. 

Again, though Celsus is not a deeply religious 
thinker like Porphyry, and though he finds the 
ultimate validity of religion in the needs of the 
State,!3 his is nevertheless a religious nature. 
Indeed, Christianity was to him a BdpBapov déypa 
(i.5), because it seemed so alien to his Greek culture 
with its high Platonist view of the Divine nature. 
Christians then and now could hardly cavil at Celsus’ 
doctrine of God ini. 8, vil. 36, viii. 63 and 66. 

8 Mission und Ausbrettung, i. 473. 

® Orig. c. Cels. i. 12. 

10 Op. cit. Cf. Karl Miller, Kixchengisnimeiaa i. 140; 
‘Hier ist wirkliche, ausfiihrliche Polemik.’ F 

11 Rendel Harris, Celsus and Aristides, Rylands’ 
Bulletin, 1921, seeks to prove that the Apology of 
Aristides, like ‘ Jason and Papiscus,’ supplied Celsus 
with materials for his attack. Cf. Harnack, D.G.i. 325. 

12 Marc-A ureéle, p. 353- 

18 ‘ Celsus’ Wahres Wort ist im letzten Grunde eine 
politische Schrift ’—Mission und Ausbreitung, i. 474. 

144‘ FEin frommer Heide platonischer Richtung ’— 
Neumann 
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That such a man as Celsus should have made 
Christianity the object of a thorough investigation 
and attack is significant testimony. Clearly the 
faith had already begun to count, even in the eyes 
of a heathen philosopher, as something weighty and 
dangerous. The True Word is the supreme effort of 
pagan thought to overwhelm the new religion, and 
to win back its adherents. 


2. THE ATTACK. 


Celsus begins with an astute and effective argu- 
mentum ad hominem (Bks. i. and ii.). He will 
cleverly ‘ set a thief to catch a thief’ and so avoid 
the sordid task himself. Christianity—secret, 
illicit, barbarous—is a factious offshoot from Juda- 
ism (itself barbarous and contemptible!). Then 
let its nearest kin speak. What would a Jew say of 
the gospel story and its credibility? This. Jesus, 
offspring of a poor woman’s adultery with a soldier 
Panthera, went in poverty to Egypt, learned wizardry 
and gave himself out to beagod on hisreturn. Yet 
was there anything Divine about a life so mean and 
so full of humiliations ? What glorious or great 
thing did Jesus accomplish? Instead of living like 
a god he died as a felon.1 His companions were 
sailors and low people ; his miracles jugglery. And 
the adherents of this dead impostor (the Son of God 
betrayed to death by his own fellows—forsooth !) 
are deluded renegades. They claim that Jesus 
knew beforehand and predicted all that was to 
befall him—(was the guilt of the traitors inevitable 
then ??)—and that his sufferings were voluntary. 
The climax of their delusion is their belief in the 
Resurrection on the testimony of an hysterical 
woman. No, Jesus’ end shows that he was a 
God-hated and God-abandoned sorcerer.? 

But, says Celsus (Bk. iii.}—now resuming the 
attack in person and brushing aside this absurd 
conflict between Jews and Christians as to whether 
an Incarnation, in which both parties believe, has 
or has not happened—Christianity is a hole-and- 
corner barbarism, seeking its proselytes among 
simpletons, slaves and children.* 

‘Let no educated man, no man of prudence and 


1Cf. Aynobius, i. c. 36, hominem natum .. . crucis 
supplicio interemptum, et Deum fuisse contenditis. 

2 With Celsus’ reference to the eternal question of 
Divine prescience and human responsibility, cf. Goethe 
Gesprache mit Eckermann, i. 157. 

*To which caricature we may say with Glover, Con- 
flict of Religions, p. 259, that the godhead of Jesus 
would be as absurd as Celsus said, if it were predicated 
of the Jesus whom he drew. 

*Cf. Minucti Felicis Octavius, c. 8, ‘in publicum 
muta, in angulis garrula.’ 
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wisdom,approach,’ says this depraved obscurantism, 
“but if any be ignorant or stupid or silly, let him 
approach with confidence.’> Compare this prefer- 
ence for sinners with the invitations of the other 
mysteries—‘ He that is pure and of a good con- 
science, let him come.’ What is this but to delude 
evil men with false hopes and to blaspheme against 
the Divine justice ? 

In Bks. iv. and v. Celsus attacks the central citadel 
—the doctrine of the Incarnation, on which Christi- 
anity’s claim to be a universal religion is based. 

Such a coming of God into the world is as im- 
possible and unnecessary as it would be disgraceful. 
The Omniscient does not descend from his throne 
to learn what is going on. Chaos would instantly 
result if God who is good, blessed and immutable, 
were tochange. If Christians claim that God came 
that men might be saved, why did He let so long a 
time elapse before coming? Did He wake up 
suddenly, like Zeus in the play? This whole 
notion of God is anthropopathic, as the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures show. There, God is so capricious 
andswayed by such human passion, and His relations 
with His people are so incredibly crude, that both 
Jews and Christians take refuge in allegory for very 
shame. The truth is that this alleged Incarnation 
assumes a Divine relation to man and a dignity in 
man which are incompatible with man’s real in- 
significance. Man’s place in this universe is no 
more unique than that of frogs or ants. ‘ All 
things have been created not for any one, but for 
the whole’ (iv. 99). ‘ Ye Jews and Christians, no 
God or son of God has ever come down or will 
come’ (v. 2). How external and grossly material 
this religious system appears when compared with 
Greek philosophy! Material is its conception of 
God and of life eternal. How crude is the idea that 
God (like a cook !) will ultimately bring fire and 
burn up all save the Christians, and their dead who 
will rise in their very flesh from the earth (v. 14). 
Some Christians do repudiate this gross conception ; 
others take refuge in ‘With God all things are 
possible.’ How immeasurably superior at all points 
is Plato ! : 

Celsus, who is the only thinker of the second 
century with an inkling of the political significance 
of Christianity, brings his treatise to a close on the 
practical note. In the last three books the attack 
softens somewhat to an apology and an appeal for 
heathenism ® on the practical grounds of established 


5 iii. 44, Oappdu qxérw ; cf. Caecitius ap. Minuctus Felix, 
c. 5, ‘ indoctis, impolitis, rudibus, agrestibus.’ 

6‘ Rin kaum versteckter Friedensvorschlag,’ Har- 
nack, Mission u. Ausbr., i. 476. 
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tradition and patriotism. An intelligent, patriotic 
Conservative of the professional class, Celsus asks 
for reasonable conformity to the established worship 
on the ground that people ought to honour tradi- 
tional religious customs and that every national 
religion (even the Jewish !) has a relative validity. 
Moreover, for him as for Plutarch and Apuleius of 
Madaura, philosophical theism is by no means in- 
compatible with the popular polytheism} of the 
established religion. From God—one, supreme, 
transcending all thought of Himself, ultimate 
reason behind phenomena (like the Atman of the 
Hindoos)—emanate lower divinities or demons, the 
visible manifestations of the invisible deity, His 
ministers who preside over all the innumerable 
phenomena of the visible world. How vain it is 
for Christians to assume that they can avoid these 
demons who everywhere superintend every relation 
of life. Christians could only ignore them by going 
out of the world. 

But if religious conformity is a matter of mere 
decency and common sense, civil obedience is 
paramount. Christian indifference to the disasters 
of the Marcomannic war, their opposition to 
military service when the very existence of the 
Empire seems to be at stake, their aloofness from 
civic service—all this is exasperating and intoler- 
able. Let them serve in the army and in offices of 
state. They surely do not suppose that the whole 
world will come to think as they do ? 

So ends this scornful, yet prophetic, appeal. 


3. THE Main Issuzs. 


Celsus did not write, of course, with the crude 
abruptness which this necessarily compressed 
account of his attack would imply. And although 
the True Word is a standing: example of how 
utterly blind the keen-sighted may sometimes be, 
we have to notice two issues raised by it wherein 
Celsus was not altogether wrong, before going on 
to the main issues between his own and the Christian 
view of life. 

(i) The charge of obscurantism (iii. 44)—deliberate 
intellectual poverty—to which Celsus often refers, 
is more than a heathen echo of Lk 107! or x Co 128, 
Gwatkin is doubtless right in saying that the 
churches had not yet sunk to preaching that 
ignorance is the mother of devotion ; nevertheless, 
the majority of second-century Christians were 
little educated, and mistrustful of apprehending 
their religious experience in intellectual terms. 
Tertullian’s evidence? is not very different from 


1See Zeller, Die Philosophie dey Griechen, u11. ii. 215. 
2 Adv. Prax. iii, simplices quique, ne dixerim im- 
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that of the unsympathetic Celsus. Since the days, 
says Harnack, when Col 28 was written, Christians 
had taken its warning literally, repudiating philo- 
sophy’s quest with the remark that God had chosen 
the fools. It cannot be denied that the Christ- 
ianity of Celsus’ day was weakened by its neglect of 
philosophy, which ranked then as ‘science’ does 
now. With the exception of Justin, second-century 
Christians shrank even with horror from philosophy, 
especially in their reaction from Gnosticism ; and 
were blind to ‘the moral obligation to be intelli- 
gent’ (Pringle-Pattison), until theology came into 
its own in the next generation, and the great 
Alexandrines put the Church on the right road. 

(ii) The charge of exclusiveness—(Christians are 
bad citizens and bad patriots claiming to be the 
favourites of heaven 4)—though less serious, was 
not without truth. Celsus hated the insensate 
pride of the assumption that God has created the 
Universe on behalf of the Christians (iv. 33). He 
may have seen its bland expression in Aristides, c.16, 
Diognetus, x. 2, or Hermas, Vis. 11. iv. 1; and had 
he lived to read Origen’s quibble in answer to his 
charge of disloyalty (viii. 73-75) he would hardly 
have felt compelled to withdraw. With Celsus’ 
inability to understand that there are things in life 
which are not Cesar’s we are not here concerned ; 
but his charge of overweening exclusiveness is 
more than a savage caricature of Christian assurance. 
Celsus here puts his finger unwittingly on the 
element in Christianity which is to produce the 
Catholic Church, and to make of it a Heilsansialt 
outside of which there is no escape from the fire of 
hell. The notorious simile (iv. 23) of an ecclesia of 


‘frogs in a marsh is a satirical anticipation of ‘ salus 


extra ecclesiam non est.’® Celsus’ charge of ex- 
clusiveness is not so unfair when we see in it a 
prediction of ‘ Unam Sanctam’ and the doctrine of 
infallibility. 

But on the great issues as to (i) the nature 
of God (ji) the nature of evil, (ii) God’s way 


prudentes et idiotae, quae major semper credentium 
pars est.’ Cf. De Jejun, xi. ‘ major pars imperitorum.’ 
And what might not Celsus have thought of Tertullian’s 
own most mischievous book, the De praescriptionibus 
haereticorum, which insists that the search for truth is 
the confession of apostacy ! 

3 Dogmengesch. i. 505. But cf. i. 260 for a sound 
defence of this attitude. See col. g also. 

4 See Gwatkin, Early Ch. Hist.i., on the ‘ disciplina 
arcani’ (Index). : 

5 See Claude Jenkins, J.T.S. ix. p. 366, on Origen’s 
exposition of 1 Co 5'° and his slighting references to 
the army. 

* Cyprian, Ep. 63 to Jubaianus. 
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with man, the antagonism between Celsus and 
Christianity is fundamental. 

(i) To Celsus, God is pure intelligence, changeless, 
transcendent, and inaccessible (vii. 42). To Origen 
God is Love, eternally operative, immanent as well 
as transcendent, self-revealed in Jesus Christ. It 
is the ultimate difference between the Hellenic and 
the Hebraic temper, between the philosophical 
theology of Aristotle detached from the wayfaring 
man’s deep religious yearning for communion with 
God, and the covenant relation of the Prophets, 
made spiritual and individual for publicans and 
sinners through Jesus Christ. 

(ii) Again, because Celsus and Origen represent 
the two opposing conceptions that have always 
been held in regard to man’s place in the universe, 
they are at opposite poles in their view of evil. 
To Celsus the universe is perfect, needing no Divine 
intervention. ‘ Evil,’ which is inherent in matter 
(iv. 65), is a ‘constant ’ and not necessarily evil at 
all when its relation to the whole is considered 
To Origen moral evil is the grim fact, and 
there is nothing on which he insists more often 
than the new moral force which Christianity 
has brought to men. Origen points to the gospel 
transforming a world (vii. 48) which Greek 
philosophy had taught, but which it had failed to 
save. 

(iii) To the depth and splendour of the love of 
God in Jesus, Celsus was astonishingly blind, and 
the reason for this amazing lack of insight into the 
self-authentication and moral grandeur of the life 
of Jesus is perhaps twofold. 

(a) Celsus, an aristocrat of the ‘odi profanum 
vulgus’ temper, could only misunderstand a 
religion which came with good news for the outcasts 
and the despised (i. 63). Greek philosophical 
theism, like Hebrew monotheism, came as a reform- 
ing, purifying movement; the philosophers of 
Hellas, like the prophets of Zion, brought higher 
conceptions of God into conflict with popular re- 
ligious conceptions of kinship with the tribal deity. 
But, unlike Isaiah or Jeremiah, Aristotle and Plato 
did not lift and develop popular usage and beliefs. 
They left them—to the masses! And Celsus 
echoes Plato’s own half-respectful, half-ironical 
tolerance of the religion of the masses, so that 
‘dieser aristokratische Standpunkt ldsst ihn das 
Wesentliche am Christentum iibersehen’ (Preu- 
schen). He despised Christianity because it was 

1Cf. Patrick’s concise summary: There is no moral 
disorder requiring Divine intervention. Sin, being 
non-existent or necessary, salvation is superfluous or 
impossible. 
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vulgar (iii. 59, 60). Did it not profess to seek and 
save the lost ? 

The fact is that Celsus cannot conquer his obses- 
sion that religion is philosophy. According to 
Harnack, he could only see philosophy when he 
recognized something of value; and therefore, 
because he could not disagree with Jesus’ ethics, 
he had in sheer perplexity to censure them as 
plagiarism, saying that the most decisive character- 
istics of Christianity and the weightiest sayings of 
Christ came from misunderstood and garbled sayings 
of Plato. But early Christianity admirably illus- 
trates Max Miiller’s dictum—eine Religion ist 
ihrem Wesen nach keine Philosophie. Christianity 
brought new life rather than new philosophy. 
Men came to it as sick to be healed rather than as 
scholars to be taught, and Christianity owed its 
expansion to its practical energy in bringing Love 
to the heavy-laden, and forgiveness to all who would 
repent and sin no more. People had had theory 
without resultant praxis long enough ; in Christ- 
ianity, however, was the rare phenomenon of a moral 
praxis doing without the indispensable religious- 
philosophical theory! That this nettled Celsus is 
seen from his comparison (iil. 59) between the mys- 
teries which only invited those who had led a good 
life and who were ‘ whole,’ and Christianity which 
specially sought out the sinful and sick. Here, 
says Harnack, Celsus has stated as lucidly as one 
could expect the cardinal difference between 
Christianity and the ancient religions. Indeed, 
there are many religions which know no Divine 
welcome to the sinner until he has ceased to be one. 
They would first make him righteous and then bid 
him welcome to God. But Christ first welcomes 
him to God, and so makes him penitent and remakes 
him. The one demands newness of life: the other 
imparts it. The one demands human righteousness 
as the price of Divine friendship: the other gives 
the friendship in order to evoke the righteousness. 

(b) A striking commentary on Paul’s phrase, ‘To 
the Greeks, foolishness,’ is Celsus’ utter blindness 
to the glory of the Cross. A Saviour who should 
suffer is to him a contradiction in terms,.something 
that would be blasphemous were it not ludicrous, 
Ini. 54 he reproaches Christ because of His sufferings 
and because His Father neither helped nor avenged 
Him. Celsus’ view of God is that of those who 
jeered ‘ If thou be the Son of God, come down from 
the cross.’ De Faye remarks pertinently here that it 
is not really as a rationalist that Celsus criticises the 
gospel narrative. The fault he finds with the whole 
story is that itis not marvellous enough. What it re- 


2 Mission and Expansion, i. 104 (Moffatt). 
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lates concerning Jesus is not worthy ofa God The 
miracles are not dazzling and wonderful enough; in a 
word, there is nothing Divine about this Jesus ; He 
is an average person, devoid of prestige and éclat.? 


1 Celsus misunderstands the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation of course—a theophany rather than an 
assumption of human nature by God. 

2 Origen and his Work, De Faye (tr. Rothwell), 1926, 
p. I10. 
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It is at the Cross that Celsus’ lack of 
insight is most conspicuous. The man who 
boasts (ii. 12) of knowing this religion more 
thoroughly than many of its adherents has 
hardly begun to catch a glimpse of its outer 
courts. Perhaps the fundamental and abiding 
lesson to be learned from his book is that the 
babes, rather than the wise, pass in to the Holy 
Place. 


The Purpose of (Be Book of Cather. 


By Proressor THE REVEREND A, E, Morris, M.A., LAMPETER. 


A 


Our emancipation from the tyranny of verbal in- 
spiration is very welcome as regards the Book of 
Esther. We feel, with Ewald, that ‘in it we fall 
as if from heaven to earth,’ and we are thankful 
that we are no longer obliged to put its inspiration 
as high as, say, the prophecies of Amos or Isaiah. 
We sympathize with Cornill’s verdict that ‘ The 
Christian expositor . . . would prefer to pass over 
the Book of Esther altogether,’ and that ‘ valuable 
as this book is to us as a document for the history 
of religion, in receiving it into the collection of 
sacred writings the framers of the canon committed 
a serious blunder.’ If, however, the book is a work 
of imagination, not of sober history, its unpleasant 
character is more tolerable. As history it would 
be a serious blot upon the character of the Jews ; 
as an historical romance it condemns only those who 
delight in its repellent features. 

That the book is not solid history is not now 
seriously questioned, so there is no need to exhibit 
its ‘tissue of improbabilities and impossibilities’ 
(Néldeke). But if it is an historical romance, it is 
of prime importance to discover its purpose. As 
the history of the exegesis of the Book of Jonah 
suggests, discovery of the writer’s purpose will 
reveal new meaning in the details of the story. 
Streane (Camb. Bible), Paton (I.C.C.), Driver, 
Cornill, Sellin, and How (New Commentary), all 
assume that the writer’s aim was to commend the 
Feast of Purim, or at least to supply justification 
for its continued celebration. Witton Davies 
(Cent. Bible) further surmises that the book was 
an attempt to empty an originally heathen feast 


of its heathen contents and to make it a channel 
of Jewish patriotism. Most scholars agree that the 
Feast of Purim was of non-Jewish origin, but we 
doubt whether such a book would have been written 
simply to baptize into Judaism a heathen feast. 
Besides, the emphasis upon Purim is confined to 
9°°-82, a passage which has been suspect ever since 
J. D. Michaelis (1791). Paton himself points out 
that there are certain inconsistencies between this 
section and the rest of the book, that many words 
and phrases are peculiar to it, while others common 
in the rest of the book are absent. He concludes 
that ‘ on the whole the linguistic evidence is favour- 
able to the literary independence of this section.’ 
He will not dismiss it as an interpolation, however, 
because ‘the purpose of the author is evidently 
to lead up to the establishment of Purim, as re- 
corded in this section. If these verses be omitted, 
no adequate account of the origin of the Feast is 
given, and the book is left without a head.’ He 
therefore regards 9°" as a quotation by the 
author from the chronicle mentioned in 10%. But 
this is to argue in a circle. Paton asswmes that 
the author’s purpose was to commend the Feast of 
Purim, finds that purpose worked out in 929-82, and 
so concludes that this section is original. Yet he 
nowhere justifies the primary assumption. As to 
the book’s being left without a head, ch. 10 would 
make a fine conclusion to 9%, or, if ch. ro be held to 
be integral with 97°", why should not 9! be the 
original conclusion ? But even if 92082 be original, it 
may still be doubted whether the author’s purpose 
was merely to commend Purim. Apparently that 
feast never did need commendation to the Jewish 
masses. It may have needed commendation to 
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the religious leaders, but a book of such a marked 
secular tone would scarcely have afforded this. 

A subtler view of the author’s purpose is given 
by Duff (in Peake’s Commentary), viz. that the 
original story, first current orally, was a fiction, 
honouring Judas Maccabeus and celebrating his 
victory at Adasa in 161 B.c., of which the Feast 
of Purim was a commemoration (x Mac 739-49), 
This victory, Duff supposes, is hinted at in Esther’s 
alternative name Hadassah (Est 27); Mordecai is 
Judas Maccabeus, and the Jewish triumph in Est 9 
is the latter’s victory at Adasa on the 13th Adar— 
the very day of the victory in Est 9. Duff thinks 
that this theory accounts for the difference between 
the Hebrew and Greek forms of the Book of Esther, 
the former being a mutilated version of the original 
oral story, made by Pharisaic scribes after their 
party had come to oppose the Maccabean policy, 
in order to weaken popular regard for Judas 
Maccabeus and the Feast which perpetuated that 
regard. But if so, it is odd that they retained 
9°82, which so many scholars think commends 
Purim. There are other difficulties. Inthe Hebrew 
account Mordecai is unknown at the court of 
Xerxes until after Esther has entered the royal 
harem in the king’s seventh year, and he is not 
immediately rewarded for revealing the plot 
against the king’s life. These points fit the rest 
of the story. Yet in the Greek acount, in the 
king’s second year Mordecai is already ‘a great 
man, being a servitor at the king’s court,’ and he 
is at once rewarded for revealing the plot. Again, 
in Est 11° 88, the royal edict is described as ir- 
revocable, yet in the Greek account Xerxes orders 
the Persians not to execute the first edict. Numer- 
ous other discrepancies make it difficult to hold 
that the Greek additions belong to the original 
story. It is simpler and more satisfactory to regard 
them as attempts to fill up gaps in the Hebrew 
story and to give the book a religious tone. 

But apart from the above, Duff’s theory is unten- 
able. To begin with, the dates do not coincide. 
The victory at Adasa was celebrated on the 13th 
Adar (r Mac 748t-), whereas Est 917°, 2 Mac 1558, 
and Jos. Amt. x1. vi. 13, all put the Feast of Purim 
on the 14th and rsth Adar. Thus Purim was not 
the commemoration of Adasa. In passing we 
remark that Sellin’s assertion that Purim was only 
introduced into Palestine some decades after the 
Maccabean rising, which he bases on the fact that 
the Feast is not mentioned in 1 Mac 7, is un- 
warranted. Why should a passage which records 

1 Although 2 Mac 15%* happens to mention the 
* Day of Mordecai.’ 
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a celebration fixed for the 13th Adar mention a 
celebration held on the two following days? It is 
true that in later times the 13th Adar, as the Eve 
of Purim, was marked by the reading of the Book 
of Esther, and by fasting ; but the former practice 
arose only in the third century a.p., and the latter 
probably in the ninth century A.D. 

Again, Duff’s theory leaves the term Purim un- 
explained. Its being a non-Hebraic word is not 
surprising if the Feast was taken over by the 
Jews during the Exile, but it seems wildly improb- 
able that a foreign name would be chosen for a 
Feast originating in Palestine and commemorating 
a victory in a struggle against the imposition of 
foreign culture. Further, why should Judas’ 
victory have been alluded to in this cryptic fashion ? 
We can understand why the Book of Daniel, if it 
emerged during its present form circa 165 B.C., 
adopts a veil of imagery. To write openly would 
have been dangerous. But after 161 the Maccabees 
were firmly established. Why, if ‘a short epic 
that could be read at the festival’ of Pur m was 
required, should not a straightforward tale of 
Judas’ victory have been written, instead of this 
pseudo-Persian story, the key to which must soon 
have been lost? The Book of Esther does not 
read like an attempt to glorify Judas Maccabeus, 
His supposed persona, Mordecai, so far from being 
a military hero, hangs around the foreign court in 
a way that would have made Judas Maccabeus 
furious. Only the bare fact of victory (not won 
by Mordecai, however) corresponds with the career 
of Judas. What, e.g., could be meant by the 
honour paid to him by the foreign king (Est 6) ? 
Again, on Duff’s theory, Ahasuerus represents 
Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘True, in the Book of Esther 
he is not attractive, but would any Jew after 
168 B.C. paint him in such mild colours? Finally, 
to suppose that the Pharisaic party mutilated and 
secularized a story which extolled Judas Maccabeus, 
and foisted the truncated version upon the crowds 
who kept his commemorative festival, is a violent 
hypothesis for which better arguments should be 
forthcoming. 


Il. 


We can now conveniently consider the possible 
date of the Book of Esther. The absence of Esther 
and Mordecai from the roll of heroes in Ecclus 44-50 
is good evidence against a date before 180 B.c., 
while the mention of the ‘Day of Mordecai’ in 
2 Mac 15%° forbids us to carry the date into the 
last quarter of the second century B.c. This gives 
us about fifty years in which to find a place for the 
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book, a period dominated by the Maccabean struggle. 
Most scholars now put the book soon after 135 B.c., 
when that struggle had ceased. So Cornill: ‘The 
fanatical and aggressive hatred that it breathes 
against all non-Jews is most easily explained as 
an echo of the religious war against the savage 
oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes, and Haman’s 
plot (Est 3% *) is, in fact, the unmistakable counter- 
part of the designs of Antiochus (1 Mac 1“ 3%); 
it is not, however, like Daniel, a2 product of that 
stirring time itself; we must rather accept the 
view of Kuenen (¢. 135 B.c.), when religious 
enthusiasm in the case of many had weakened into 
a more worldly feeling, and, in consequence of past 
events, Jewish national feeling had adopted a 
rigorously exclusive attitude against everything 
non-Jewish, while on the other hand, by the 
wonderful results of the little people’s efforts 
against the forces of the gigantic empire of the 
Seleucids, national pride must have been deeply 
stirred and inspired with confidence of victory.’ 
Paton, Witton Davies, Sellin, and How adopt a 
similar date; but would a time when ‘ Jewish 
national feeling had adopted a rigorously exclusive 
attitude against everything non-Jewish’ be chosen 
for commending a Feast non-Jewish in origin and 
name? Gratz put the book between 180 B.c. and 
the outbreak of persecution under Antiochus. It 
was, he thought, meant to warn Antiochus that 
the Jews, weak though they seemed, might success- 
fully resist his scheme. But the book magnifies 
the power of the foreign king, and pictures the 
Jews as very much at his mercy. It is not the 
whole power of the king that is turned against 
them, but only the enmity of individuals, and the 
book leaves the impression that the Jews would 
have fared far otherwise without the king’s favour. 
Such a book could not have been expected to make 
Antiochus desist from his policy. An author hoping 
for this would have put more emphasis upon the 
power of Israel’s God than appears in 4™, 

Bloch, in 1877, suggested that the book was 
meant to justify the party that was friendly to the 
Greeks (cf. 1 Mac 14745), Paton calls this ‘an 
extraordinary hypothesis, and says: ‘ This view 
emphasizes the absence of the name of God and 
of all distinctively Jewish colouring, also Esther 
and Mordecai’s friendly relations to Xerxes; but 
these features throw no real light on the purpose 
of the book.’ This loses all force if the purpose 
of the book is other than Paton assumes it to be. 
Paton adds: ‘It is hard to see how an author who 
was favourable to Greek heathenism could have 
represented Mordecai as refusing to bow down to 
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Haman (37), or how he could have related with 
such evident satisfaction the slaughter of the 
heathen in ch. 9.’ Bloch’s theory can be modified 
to meet these criticisms. Internal evidence sug- 
gests that the book was written at a time when 
the Jewish nation was threatened, a time, more- 
over, when a great reserve in speaking of religious 
matters was fashionable, at least in a certain circle. 
We have one book—Ecclesiastes—which in its. 
original form emanated from such a circle circa 
200 B.c. To suggest that the Book of Esther may 
have some connexion with the Book of Ecclesiastes 
perhaps seems at first sight fantastic, but let us 
examine the suggestion carefully. We may para-~ 
phrase Qoheleth’s teaching thus: God’s purpose,. 
if He has one, is undiscoverable, and man’s efforts 
to mould history are vain. For all we know, man’s 
fate may be the same as the beasts’. Present 
sacrifice in hope of future good is folly. Wisdom 
is to get the best out of each passing moment, and 
to bow to the inevitable with dignity. As Grieve 
puts it, Qoheleth’s religion is ‘grey and chilly,” 
or to quote McNeile, it is ‘a species of natural 
religion which has fatalism and altruism among 
its ingredients.’ He was ‘ not exactly a Sadducee, 
but a herald of Sadduceeism, a representative of 
the temper and outlook out of which that unlovely 
school developed’ (Grieve). Now one who had 
imbibed the philosophy of Qoheleth would not 
blaze up in patriotic wrath to resist Antiochus. 
Rather he would think, ‘ Well, what does it matter ? 
Life is all vanity, and it is not worth risking one’s 
neck for an ideal. And there will be compensa- 
tions. Let Antiochus have his little fad, and we 
will turn it to what advantage we can.’ We know 
that a strong party of Jews did favour a certain 
amount of Hellenization. Antiochus was even able 
to thrust a Hellenizer into the high-priesthood, 
through whose influence the Temple priests adopted 
Greek ways (2 Mac 477), The philosophy of 
Qoheleth exactly suited the mood of these apostates. 
After all, the Jews had gained little from their 
efforts to be God’s peculiar people. For hundreds. 
of years they had been at the mercy of this or that 
foreign tyrant. What did it matter if they identi- 
fied themselves more fully with their latest master ? 
Were not the Jews in Babylon, who to some extent 
had come to terms with their overlords, better off 
than those who had clung to the pathetic hope of 
an independent home in Palestine? In any case, 
death soon comes to mock our strivings after this. 
or that. Why make life unpleasant by resistance 
to Antiochus? With judicious management, 
might not the nation prosper under his rule ? 
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We can imagine their thoughts running along 
these lines. 

But the majority were not ready for this sur- 
render. Opposition would arise and compel 
attempts at justification. A bald statement of 
the Hellenizers’ reasoning would not be very 
attractive, but there was another way, taken by 
the writer of the Book of Jonah, perhaps also by 
that of the Book of Ruth, and soon to be taken 
by the writer of the Book of Daniel—the method of 
the historical romance. We suggest that the Book 
of Esther embodies the attempt of the Hellenizers 
to convert their countrymen to their views. There 
is the same ‘ Sadducean’ tone as in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, the same air of fatalism, the same 
‘grey and chilly’ religion—at least as regards its 
expression, the same seizing of the advantages of 
the passing hour without idealistic scruples. On 
this view, many features in the story gain a new 
significance. Esther, a Jewess, becomes the wife 
of a foreign king, although his former wife had lost 
her position through her self-respect. Older com- 
mentators are not justified in representing Esther 
as compelled to enter the king’s harem, for ‘ was 
taken’ in 2°16 is the common Hebrew term for 
marriage. She eats the king’s food without scruple 
(unlike Daniel and his companions). The names 
Esther and Mordecai are non-Jewish, the former 
perhaps from the Babylonian Ishtar, but more 
probably from the Greek doryp ; the latter from 
the Babylonian Marduk. Esther’s other name, 
Hadassah, however, comes from the Hebrew for 
‘myrtle.’ Thus the author chose a foreign name 
for his hero, and makes his heroine abandon her 
Hebrew name for a foreign one. Esther’s success 
with the king (217-18) suggests the benefits that 
would follow compliance with the wishes of 
Antiochus. Mordecai’s refusal to bow to Haman 
(3?) is simply the peg upon which the author hangs 
his plot, artistically anticipating the dénouement. 
There was no religious reason why an Israelite 
should not bow to a Gentile (Gn 23”), and both 
Mordecai and Esther in this story, as well as 
Nehemiah and Ezra in real life, must have done 
homage to a foreign king. The incident is not a 
proof of the author’s contempt for the Gentiles. 
It would serve his purpose to hint that acceptance 
of Antiochus’ schemes would not condemn Jews 
to base servitude (cf. ch. 6). 34 should be rendered, 
‘They told Haman, to see whether Mordecai’s 
words would hold good,’ that is, whether his excuse 
that he was a Jew would justify his conduct towards 
Haman. This was the crucial question. The only 
reason the Jews had for resisting Hellenizing in- 
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fluences was that they were Jews.) The author 
hints that this might not suffice, and depicts the 
Jews as saved, not by their Judaism, but because 
two Jews had entered the foreign king’s service. 
Most scholars see in 414 a reserved expression of 
religious faith. If this is right, it would go far 
towards justifying the inclusion of the book in the 
canon. It may be, however, a touch of Sadducean 
fatalism. E.V. hints at a belief that Providence 
had placed Esther in her influential position, but 
a literal rendering: ‘ Who knows if at a time like 
this thou hast come unto royalty ?’ suggests the 
meaning, ‘ Have you, with this danger threatening 
all Jews, got secure possession of the crown?’ 
This may be a hint that self-interest would lead 
those who entered the service of Antiochus to look 
after their countrymen (cf. 10%). In 4!® Esther’s 
maids (? non-Jewish) are willing to fast with her. 
Ch. 5 skilfully suggests the power and majesty of 
the foreign king, which might bring danger unless 
the Jews win his favour. The shadow of the 
gallows warns them to be circumspect. Ch. 6 
again shows the power of the foreign king, this 
time to bestow rewards. This suggests the wisdom 
of serving him. In ch. 7 the author insinuates 
that the foreign king’s power can easily be in- 
fluenced in the desired direction ; but ch. 8, with 
its emphasis upon the irreversibleness of the decree, 
seems to weaken the impression of the king’s power 
which the story has built up. This feature was, 
perhaps, forced upon the author by the Persian 
setting of his story (cf. Dn 68); or it may be a 
hint that once Antiochus had become hostile it 
would be difficult to regain his favour. But more 
probably its necessity was dramatic, and the idea 
of Haman’s plot working itself out although he was 
dead would please a mind tinged with ‘ Saddu- 
ceeism.’ 81-17 hints that not all the Gentiles were 
hostile to the Jews. The unique phrase, ‘ became 
Jews,’ however, would by a slight change become 
‘united themselves,’ that is, either joined in the 
Jewish rejoicing to show that they were really 
friendly, or, less probably, banded themselves 
together to resist a possible onslaught by the Jews. 
Ch. 9 seems to present more difficulty. The relish 
with which the author seems to relate this part of 
his story seems to militate against the theory that 
he was trying to persuade his countrymen to come 
to friendly terms with Antiochus. But propa- 
gandists often make concessions to popular pre- 
judice, and the later history of the book shows 
that this picture of the Jewish slaughter of Gentiles 
1 Of course this was bound up with zeal for their 
religion. : 
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was well calculated to secure a welcome for the 
book, The author really shows no hostility to 
Gentiles as such, but only to those who showed 
themselves to be enemies of the Jews, This meets 
Paton’s objection (see above), In v.4, in fact, 
it is plainly hinted that once the king’s fayour 
had been secured every official would be eager to 
please, Doubtless the Jews had recently suffered 
many petty oppressions, and the hope of paying 
off old scores would help the author’s purpose, 
If 979 be original, the linking of the story with 
the popular, originally heathen Feast of Purim, 
would help to create an atmosphere favourable to 
the abandonment of Jewish exclusiveness. Finally, 
if ch. 10 be original, the author would appear to 
be anxious to point out how the wide dominions 
of Antiochus would give rich opportunities to those 
who entered his service. Sullen acquiescence in 
the Seleucid rule condemned the Jews to perpetual 
servitude, Revolt would probably increase their 
miseries, but a willing co-operation would, as Jason 
had just demonstrated, help Jews to power. So 
in the story Mordecai comes to be next to the king, 
but liked by his own people and able to help them. 
This was the position our author sought to com- 
mend, Why should not a Jew enter the service 
of Antiochus and win benefits for himself and his 
people ? We need not suppose that the readers 
were expected to see the significance of every detail 
of the story. It would suffice if the book simply 
left the impression that friendly relations with the 
foreign king were desirable, 
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We need not aceuse this propagandist of lack of 
patriotism. Friendly relations with foreign rulers, 
as they had assisted the building of the first Temple, 
so they had enabled the walls and Temple of 
Jerusalem to be rebuilt, Yet we can see that his 
policy would have meant the end of Judaism and, 
humanly speaking, the frustration of the whole 
movement of history which culminated in the 
Incarnation. As it was, within three years 
Antiochus himself unconsciously wrecked our 
author’s efforts by allowing himself to be bribed 
into supplanting Jason in the high-priesthood by 
the still more worthless Menclaus (2 Mac 4”), 
thus initiating a turmoil which stiffened Jewish 
opposition to his schemes. We place the Book of 
Esther, then, between 175 and 172 8.¢,, before 
Antiochus had proved himself to be an unjust 
tyrant. In the troubles which soon followed its 
publication it must have been submerged, and when 
it reappeared the situation described by Cornill 
had supervened., Its new readers, no longer in 
tune with the situation that produced it, com- 
pletely misunderstood its purpose, Seizing only 
upon the fact that it recorded a Jewish triumph 
over their enemies, they overlooked the way 
in which that triumph was secured, and s0 
the book, written to break down Jewish ex- 
clusiveness, came to be a bulwark of Jewish 
national pride, Thus it at last found a place 
in the canon, where it has been a standing em- 
harrassment to Christian expositors, but need be 
so no longer. 
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‘Hurrah for Holly!’ 
By tar Reverenn H, L, Prexmn, NewarK-on-T Runt, 


TERE are some things which belong specially to 
Christmas—really Christmassy things, like crackers 
and carols, turkey and plum-pudding, or mistletoe 
and holly. I don’t know just how Christmas and 
holly came to belong to each other. I wonder if 
any one does? Anyway, Christmas without holly 
is almost unthinkable. And I expect you will 
already have hung branches of it over the pictures, 
where its bright red berries will brighten up the 
room and make everything look gay. 


Have you ever noticed that the holly is always 
at its best in the darkest and gloomiest part of the 
year, when there are no flowers in the fields and no 
leaves on the trees? Then see how the holly 
shines! Look how its bright red berries brighten 
up the countryside, as though telling every one to 
cheer up and be happy. It’s not everybody, you 
know, who can be bright and cheery when every- 
thing is dull and dreary, but he who is is worth a 
lot. That is one reason why the holly deserves 
specially to be honoured at Christmas, don’t you 
think so ? 

Then have you noticed how shiny the leaves of 
the holly are? Do you know why that is? That 
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gilossiness makes the holly leaf waterproof. Drop 
a spot of water on it and see how quickly it runs 
off, leaving behind it no trace. You see, if the 

isture and the damp and fog of the long winter 
months got into the pores of the leaf, when the 
frost came it would crack all the little pores open, 
and the leaf would be destroyed. Then the holly 
tree would be unable to breathe. So you see the 
shine is a means of protection. Do you remember 

‘that when Moses came back from talking with God 
on the mountain-top we are told his face shone ? 
It shone so brightly that he had to cover it with 
a veil. And do you remember that when cruel men 
stoned Stephen to death because he loved Jesus, 
as he knelt in prayer suddenly his face shone with 
a heavenly light? That is what always happens 
to those who talk with God and who love Jesus— 

they shine ; and so long as they shine, the sharp, 

biting frosts of unkind thoughts, of bitter and cruel 
words, of selfish and hurtful deeds, can never get 
in to spoil or harm their lives. 
_ Then there is something else to notice about the 
holly. Some has leaves that are quite smooth, 
some that are all prickly. Often both the smooth 
and the prickly come from the same tree. You might 
hardly think it, but it is so; and always the prickly 
leaves will come from the bottom of the tree, and 
the smooth from the top where the most and the 
best berries are. Do you know why this is? Let 
‘me tell you. The spikes or spines on the holly leaf, 
like its shininess, are a means of protection. In the 
winter-time, when the grass is rank or covered with 
snow, the cattle will browse upon the bushes and 
shrubs, so the holly protects itself by making its 
leaves prickly. But making prickles is a costly 
business. The holly cannot make a lot of prickles 
and a lot of berries too. The more prickles there 
= the fewer berries. This is why the bottom of 
the tree, which the cattle can reach, is very prickly 
and has very few berries. But since the cattle 
cannot reach the tree-top, prickles are not needed 
there, and so the holly wisely stops making them, 
so as to have more strength for making berries. 

As there are prickly trees and prickly plants, so 

too there are prickly people. Perhaps you know 
some—disagreeable, unpleasant folk; we call them 

\eross-patches. Of course, you are never one! But 

. fancy I hear the holly saying to such folk, ‘ You 

can’t make prickles and make berries too !’ 

And, last of all, it is nice to think of the holly as 

Jesus’ BirrHpay FLowerr. We each have our 

irthday flower, you know. If your birthday is in 

ebruary, it is a snowdrop ; if in April, a daffodil ; 
in June, a rose; or if in October, a chrysanthe- 
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mum—perhaps you can fill in the others. And 
Jesus’ birthday flower is the holly. 

So we look at the holly, and think of the little 
Lord Jesus lying in a manger, and we remember 
that it is His birthday. You would like to give 
Him a birthday present, wouldn’t you? We are 
all giving each other presents ; surely we shall not 
forget Him? What shall it be? Could you make 
it a surprise for Him to-day, do you think? How 
He would love it ! 


The Launching of ‘Character.’ 


By THE REVEREND JOHN KENNEDY, B.D., 
Orp KILPATRICK. 


“ And they launched forth.’—Lk 82. 


I was at a launch the other day, and I think I 
have seldom seen a finer sight. A big ship stood 
on the stocks. It was three times as big as this 
church, and it weighed over eleven thousand tons, 
so you can imagine I wondered how they were 
going to get it into the water. It was quite easy. 
They had placed it on a cradle, resting on a plat- 
form that ran at an angle to the river. The cradle 
was greased, so that it would slide down easily. 
Then, when the foreman carpenter blew a whistle, 
they knocked away some blocks, and the ship 
started to run on the cradle, and splashed right into 
the river. It floated like a duck. Then three 
tugs got a hold of it, two in front and one behind, 
and dragged it away to have its engines fitted. 

I wonder if you have ever seen a launch? Per- 
haps, when you are on holiday and near a shipyard, 
they will let you in to see one. I can assure you 
it is worth seeing. If they only let you in you will 
enjoy the sight immensely. 

But in the meantime I just want to tell you that 
some day you will have the pleasure of having a 
little launch yourself. Not a little one really. 
It is a big one. Your whole happiness and good 
fortune depend on how you go about it. You are 
building a ship called ‘ Character,’ and some day 
you are going to launch it on the sea of life. - Did you 
ever think you were building ‘Character’? You 
are building ‘Character’ at your play. You are 
building it at the school. You are building it at 
your home. And some day your good ship ‘ Char- 
acter ’ will be ready for the battle with the seas of 
life and you will launch it forth. 

And when will you launch it? You will launch 
it when you leave school and go to work. You will 
launch it when you leave your home and make a 
home of your own. You will launch it when you 
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go abroad. You are building it just now, but 
you cannot go on building it for ever. Some day 
you will have to launch it and send it forth. 

Now I want to tell you how to launch your good 
ship ‘ Character ’ on the sea of life. 

First of all, you must be ready for the tide. ‘ There 
is a tide in the affairs of men leads on to fortune,’ 
great Shakespeare says. But if you miss it, the 
chance may never come again. This good ship 
that I saw launched was ready for the tide. They 
had so timed it that when the tide was at the full 
it was ready to go forth. If they had not been 
ready for the tide there would not have been water 
enough for it to float in, and it might have run 
aground. 

Now the tide you must be ready for is the tide of 
opportunity. You must be ready for a situation 
when it comes. You must work hard at school 
and keep yourself fit in your games, so that, when 
your chance in life comes along, you are able to go 
forth to meet it. Don’t waste your time. Don’t 
take up with bad companions. Make the best of 
your schooldays while you can, so that, when the 
tide of opportunity flows your way, you may launch 
forth and be successful. 

But there is another thing you must attend to if 
you are going to float your good ship ‘ Character ’ 
on the sea of life. You need to send it steadily to 
the water. When I watched the launching of that 
big boat we were speaking of, I saw that the men 
who were sending it off were very anxious. Would 
it move too fast and dash into the water? Or 
would it fail to move at all? When they knocked 
the blocks away, at first it didn’t move. Then it 
moved the quarter of an inch. Then a half inch, 
then a foot. Then it slid gracefully to the river, 
not too fast and not too slow. 

I wonder what your good ship ‘ Character’ is 
like? Are you a steady boy? Or are you always 
rushing into trouble? It is a good thing to have 
life about you, but don’t you think it would be 
better if you tried to settle down? Or are you 
one of those slow boys who can’t be bothered with 
anything ? Well, unless you waken up, you will 
never launch your good ship ‘Character’ at all. 
Be steady! That’s the best way. Don’t dash at 
things. Yet don’t be too bored to do anything at 
all. It is the steady boy who is successful in the 
long run. 

But there is one other thing you will need if you 
are going to launch the good ship ‘ Character,’ and 
if you remember this I don’t mind very much if 
you do forget the rest. If you are going to have a 
successful launch into the sea of life, you will need 
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a carpenter who is able to see it through. The most — 
important man at any launch is the foreman car-_ 
penter. Others may have built the ship, but he 
must see it to the water. He must knock away the 
blocks that hold it back. He must see it runs . 
easily on the slipway. And if anything goes 
wrong, it is he who puts it right. 

Don’t you think you would like to have a good 
carpenter to help you to launch the good ship — 
‘Character’? Some day you will have to leave | 
school and face the world yourself. You will have — 
to launch forth. Wouldn’t it be fine to have some- | 
body beside you who would see you safely through? — 
A carpenter—some one who understands the launch- 
ing of ships—that is what you need. A carpenter? — 
Where shall we go for a carpenter? Why, Jesus © 
was a carpenter! Place the good ship ‘Char- 
acter’ in His hands and He will watch over the 
launching and see it safely through. 


The Sign of the Fish. 
By THE REVEREND S. H. PRICE, FARSLEY. 


“These are written, that ye may believe that Jesus — 
is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
may have life in his name.’—Jn 20%! (R.V.). : 


Boys and girls, you have all heard of the Cata-_ 
combs, those underground passages that run for — 
miles and miles underneath the city of Rome. 
Perhaps some day you will go and see them for _ 
yourselves. If you do, there are many strange things _ 
you will notice. Wherever there is any stone or — 
woodwork men have been busy carving. There 
is one figure we shall recognize immediately. It — 
has been carved probably hundreds of times in — 
these dark passages. As soon as we see it we 
shall say to ourselves—Jesus. Yes, it is a picture — 
of Jesus. In the early days, when Christians were 
persecuted they fled to the Catacombs for safety, 
and there they worshipped in secret. It might 
be that among-those early Christians there were 
some who had seen Jesus, and they have carved 
these pictures. Many of the paintings of the great 
artists seem to have been copied from these crude 
carvings. Then we shall notice all sorts of strange 
signs—some shaped like a heart, or a boat; and 
most prominent among these signs is that of a 
fish. What do all these signs mean? It is a 
strange, secret language. 

This sign of the fish is most important. To 
understand it we shall have to learn a Greek word, 
the Greek for ‘fish’—IX@US. Notice carefully. 
Spell it again, letter by letter—I X ®@ US. Five 


letters in this word, and every letter stands for 
another word, and all the five words together make 
-asentence. This is what we call a ‘ mnemonic.’ 
Now let us see what each of these letters means. 
‘In Greek there is no letter ‘J.’ In fact, many 
_ languages have no letter ‘ J,’ so they cannot spell 
the name Jesus as we do. The Greek begins with 
a capital I—Iesous. That is what our first letter 
stands for—Jesus. 
| There is another letter the Greeks do not use, the 
letter ‘C.’ ‘ Well,’ you say, ‘ how can they spell 
the name Christ ?’ They begin with this funny- 
looking letter like an X— Xristos. So now we 
have our first two words—Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ. ‘We believe Jesus was the Son of 
God,’ say these early Christians. So they use two 
more Greek words, one meaning ‘God’ and the 
other meaning ‘Son.’ You will all recognize the 
_ first one, ‘ Theos’ ; that is the Greek word for God, 
You know our word ‘theology.’ Then the Greek 
word for ‘Son’ is Uios. Our sentence has now 
grown to ‘ Jesus Christ, the Son of God.’ 
_ Then they ask, ‘ What else do we believe about 
- Jesus ?’ 
‘Well,’ they say, ‘ He is a Saviour,’ so they find 


I for Jesus. 
ee Chast. 
® ,, God. 
Wee, Son. 
S_,, Saviour. 


_IX@US, the Greek word for ‘fish.’ So the sign 
_ of the fish means, ‘I believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour of the world.’ 


a 


Tbe EGristian Year. 
FourtH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Shadow of a Great Rock. 


‘And a man shall be as an hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of 
water in a dry place, as.the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land.’—Is 32?. 


There is no result of recent Biblical study more 
generally accepted than this: that a very large 
number of the passages which have commonly 
been treated as Messianic prophecies have really 
no reference to the Messiah at all. And in many 
other passages which really do refer to the Messiah 
e ideal King whom the prophets taught the 
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people of Israel to expect—the unlikeness of this 
picture to Him in whom they have been fulfilled 
—or rather, so much more than fulfilled—is apt 
to strike the modern mind more powerfully than 
the resemblance. ‘He shall judge among the 
heathen ; He shall fill the places with the dead 
bodies and smite in sunder the heads over divers 
countries.’ ‘Gird thee with thy sword upon thy 
thigh, O thou most mighty,’ and so on. It is, 
indeed, only because the higher conception of 
Messiahship had historically grown out of the lower 
that we are able to trace any real connexion between 
such conceptions and the conceptions with which 
Christians are familiar. But in the words of the 
text we find a picture of the Messiah which comes 
home at once to every Christian soul as expressing 
just what our Lord Jesus Christ is felt to be in 
His relation to humanity at large, and to every 
individual soul who has accepted Him as Lord, 
Master, Saviour. 

To appreciate the full force of the words, we must 
remember all that a rock does for the traveller or 
the dweller in an eastern desert. The barrenness of 
the desert—at least of the parts of it bordering 
upon fertile regions—is due not so much to the 
want of water as to the great storms of heated sand 
which sweep over the land whenever the wind is 
strong. Where a rock or a rocky mountain opposes 
itself to the deadly drift, there, with a very little 
rainfall, rich vegetation will spring up. The great 
rock is the source not merely of temporary shade 
but of permanent fertility and life. 

It has been well said that, though the words 
have received their crowning fulfilment in Christ, 
the principle which they lay down is of wider exten- 
sion. It is fulfilled in the influence which great 
personalities have at all times exercised in human 
history. Over and over again, in the words of 
Principal Sir George Adam Smith, ‘a single man has 
been as an hiding place from the wind and a covert 
from the tempest. History is swept by drifts: 
superstition, error, poisonous custom, dust-laden 
controversy. What has saved humanity has been 
the upraising of some great man to resist those 
drifts, to set his will, strong through faith, against 
the prevailing tendency, and be the shelter of the 
weaker, but not less desirous, souls of his brethren.’ 

But there are some dangers about the gospel of 
hero-worship as it was preached by Thomas Carlyle. 
It is fair to mention that Carlyle places Napoleon 
in his gallery of heroes with many apologies and 
reserves, and he does not seek to palliate his crimes, 
But still, even when his heroes are on the whole 
good as well as great men, really good Christians 
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like Oliver Cromwell and Samuel Johnson, a slight 
touch of brutality was necessary to qualify them 
for canonization at the hands of Thomas Carlyle. 
And a still more serious set-off to much in his 
teaching that is bracing and salutary is his boundless 
contempt for the vast majority of his fellow-men, 
including especially even the greatest and best of 
his own contemporaries. The feeling with which 
we ought to regard great men is well expressed by 
the story of the young artist who, after contemplat- 
ing in silent admiration the work of some great 
master, exclaimed, ‘and I, too, am a painter.’ 
The lives of great men should arouse in us the 
feeling, ‘and I, too, am a man.’ 

That is one of the most important ways in which 
Christ has proved to mankind a hiding-place from 
the wind, the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. He has so enormously enlarged our conception 
of the capacities of human nature. That what He 
was other men might become to some extent, 
through His influence, was His habitual teaching, 
and it is the teaching of all who have drunk most 
deeply of His Spirit. ‘Of his fulness have we all 
received, and grace for grace.’ 

Other ways in which Christ has proved the 
shadow of a great rock to humanity are written 
large on the face of history. When we read of the 
cruelties and oppressions of the past, which the 
spirit of Christ has done more than anything else 
to sweep away, and of the low tone of morality on 
many matters which has prevailed and still pre- 
vails even in the most civilized of non-Christian 
nations to-day, the most cold-blooded student of 
history can discern cause enough to join with the 
Christian world on Christmas Day, in rejoicing over 


the birth of Christ. Horrible pages there are, doubt- ~ 


less, in the history of the Christian Church ; but 
all of them are as clearly as possible due to the 
defeat of the spirit of Christ within the Church, and 
not to its influence. But to appreciate the fullest 
and highest sense of the words of the text each of 
us should be able to feel that to him personally in 
his own life, Christ has proved the source of spiritual 
life and fertility. 

The best way of knowing whether Christ has 
had on us the effect which is so beautifully sym- 
bolized by the image is to ask ourselves how far 
we in our turn are discharging to others in our 
poor way the functions of the rock in a weary land. 
The most obvious and easy way of doing this is by 
being useful to others in temporal ways—by serv- 
ing others and contributing to the general happi- 
ness of the world through the faithful, honest, 
laborious work of our calling or profession or 
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station in life ; by zealous discharge of the duties 

of citizenship ; by systematic, wisely-directed, self- | 
denying charity. Never let us suppose that the | 
ministering to the bodily wants of others is a small | 
Our | 
Lord Himself spent much of His time in healing | 
He saw no materialism in trying | 
But we cannot realise | 
completely that ideal relation of a man to his | 
neighbour which is expressed by the words of our * 
text unless we are also following in our Master’s — 
steps by helping to make others better as well as | 
Is there any one whom we | 
are protecting from the deadly drift of sin, as the | 
rock stands between the fertile soil and the de- — 
stroying sand-drift—standing between them and | 


or contemptible part of the Christian life. 


bodily disease. 
to make men happier. 


making them happier. 


temptation, helping to make goodness easier and 


more attractive to them, by example, by sym- — 


pathy, by simply having the courage to let it be 
known boldly and unmistakably on which side we 
are in the great never-ending battle between good 
and evil? Or are we contributing in any degree 


to do all this for people about us in general—help- - 
ing to make the moral atmosphere of the society | 
in which we live a little healthier, more bracing, 


more Christian ? ! 


Curistmas Day. 


Born in a Barn. 


‘And she brought forth her firstborn son’ and she © 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a © 


manger, because there was no room for them in the 
inn.’—Lk 27. 


Year by year Christmas repeats the same sermon, 
and its text is the unsearchable poverty of Christ. 
No feature of our Lord’s Advent has such power to 
move men’s hearts as the fact that, though He was 
rich, for our sakes He became literally poor. When 
the Eternal Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us He chose a hard lot, so that He might be at 


: 


: 


home with the humblest of His brothers and sisters. — 
By this Divine object-lesson He showed the world — 
that there is no respect of persons with God. The 


Son of Man was born in a barn, with only a mother’s 
love to welcome Him. Christmas carries us back 
to the naked truth that each nameless baby born 
in a workhouse is just as dear to Almighty God as 


any little prince wrapped in purple and fine linen — 
under a palace roof. The earthly life of Jesus | 
Christ corresponded to the hardship and humilia-_ 


tion of His nativity. He was brought up in a- 
H. Rashdall, Principles and Precepts, 93. 


cottage. He wore the garments of a workman. 
He laboured with His own hands. He understood 
what it means to be hungry and thirsty and weary 
and of no account. He descended into the moral 
| underworld, that among the outcasts and paupers 
He might give His mercy away. He laid up trea- 
sure nowhere but in heaven. He died penniless, 
and borrowed a grave for His burial at last. These 
outward circumstances which surround the Incar- 
‘nation are like trumpets of thunder to proclaim 
what price God puts upon our human distinctions. 
Rank and wealth and luxury and learning—all the 
accidental things which set men apart from one 
another—go for nothing in the eyes of Christ. 

Christmas speaks to us with many voices, and 
none of them is without signification. But as- 
suredly it lays an axe at the root of two deadly 
sins. It utterly condemns the wickedness of 
class pride and the converse wickedness of class 
hatred. 

1. No state of soul is more anti-Christian than 

arrogance. Christ always looked upon a man’s 
‘possessions’—his position and property and 
cleverness and reputation—as mere accidents. 

The most levelling of all facts, the only secure 
basis for democracy, is this tremendous fact that 
God loves all men alike, that He always has loved 

them, and that He always will. And, therefore, 
Christ could not tolerate people who plumed them- 
selves on their own superiority and despised others. 
He withered them with words of flame: ‘ Ye are 
they which justify yourselves before men: that 
which is highly esteemed among men is abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.’ 

Among modern Christians the spirit of the 
Pharisee lurks under manifold disguises. How 
easy it is for us even in church to stiffen with the 
sense of religious propriety and respectability ! 
The Epistle of James shows that a primitive 
Christian assembly could even then be dominated 
by snobs. ‘To-day people in comfortable houses 
consider themselves above the people who have 
to crowd in tenements. The children of the retail 
shopkeeper may not go to school with the children 

of the wholesale dealer who supplies goods to that 
; 
very shop. To be purse-proud may be more vulgar, 
_ but it is not a bit more wicked than to be puffed 
up with the sense of our education, our refinement, 
our culture, our name and place in the world. 
Many people question this or that article of the 
Christian creed, but the doctrine which they 
. secretly revolt against is St. Paul’s terrible doctrine 
that ‘ there is no difference.’ And yet every cradle 
preaches the same doctrine, and every coffin as 
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well—God’s humbling, heart-searching truth which 
the angels of Bethlehem affirm afresh on Christmas 
Day. 

2. Side by side with the evil of class arrogance 
stands the evil of class hatred. The latter sin is 
commonly associated with certain theories about 
work and wealth. Hitherto our civilization— 
such as it is—has been built up upon the basis of 
private property and individual enterprise. To-day, 
however, multitudes are declaring that all wealth 
ought to belong to the community of labourers 
who have produced it, that competition should be 
abolished, and every business be carried on by the 
State. Now whether this economic gospel be true 
or false, it can easily be preached so as to rouse 
acute antagonism between the people who fear 
that they have much to lose by its acceptance and 
the people who hope that they have much to gain. 
It is obvious, indeed, that the main moral postulates 
of Socialism are deductions from Christian axioms. 
The gospel declares that all men are ‘ one man’ in 
Christ, sons of God and brethren. We are members 
one of another, and as we live by others we can find 
no rest until we live for others. Christianity 
teaches us the brotherhood of man; but it does 
not tell us whether the brotherhood of man will 
best be promoted in practice by nationalizing all 
the instruments of production. That problem is 
one whose very terms can hardly be grasped 
without some amount of economic training and 
experience ; certainly it is a problem on which 
the most unselfish saints may hold quite opposite 
opinions. 

For these base human passions of class arrogance 
and hatred there is no antidote except the perfect 
and eternal good-will of God. How can any one 
feel real affection for his rivals, his competitors, 
his oppressors, if there be no King of Love who cares 
for us all alike? If Christ had not made us feel 
that every man is sacred, who would suppose most 
men to be anything but objectionable or ridiculous ? 
If there be nothing but evolution-ethics to go by, 
why must we sacrifice ourselves for our neighbours ? 
What's Hecuba tome? There is no sufficient answer 
which does not confess that we are bound to our 
neighbours in that higher nexus which unites each 
of us to God’s Incarnate love. The only ground for 
human brotherhood is that which was made manifest 
on Christmas Day. And we praise the Lord of 
Glory most of all for this—that He conquers our 
pride by His own humiliation, and heals our strife 
by His own sacrifice, and casts out our greed for 
gain by His own unsearchable poverty.* 

1T. H. Darlow, The Love of God, 93. 
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First SUNDAY AFTER™ CHRISTMAS. 
Retrospect: An Address to the Young. 


‘I have considered the days of old, the years of 
ancient times.’-—Ps 77°. 


The past! It is not a popular theme. Many 
will say, Let those live in the past who have no 
future. For us, let us live in the present. Does 
not St. Paul bid us, ‘ Forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forward to those things 
which are before,’ to ‘ press toward the mark for 
the prize of our high calling’? And his words 
are echoed by the wisest of German poets, who 
thus counsels us : 


Wouldst fashion for thyself a seemly life? 
Then fret not over what is past and gone; 

But whatsoe’er thou mayst have lost behind, 
Live now as if thy life were just begun. 


Yes ; such is the language of youth and health 
and confidence. Young people, and young nations, 
spurn their past with an almost reckless disdain. 
The Athenians, when they returned to their city 
after the Persian invasion, found that the soldiers 
of Xerxes had overthrown all the works of art on 
the Acropolis, and they set none of those statues 
up again. They were all buried, just as they lay, 
to make a new terrace. Some years ago they were 
discovered and dug up—those stiff, smiling, quaint 
statues of the sixth century, with the red and blue 
and green paint still upon them. The old Athenians 
cared nothing for them. But when one stands in 
the museum on the Acropolis among those archaic 
statues, graven by the rude pioneers of a glorious 


_ art, one feels that the Romans or the English, 


though they have produced no Phidias and built 
no Parthenon, would not have buried and trampled 
on the sacred emblems which their fathers made 
and dedicated, and the effigies of those who had 
ministered in their shrines. 

Can we afford—can we dare—to put our past 
away from us—to forget it, and treat it as if it had 
altogether ceased to be? The mystery of time is 
avery high and deep mystery. We shall not 
solve it ; but let us try for a moment to realize it. 
If the past were really blotted out and non- 
existent, there could be no such thing as reality, 
for the present is a mere unextended point which 
vanishes every instant, and the future is not yet. 
The landscape which spreads out behind us, the 
country over which we have travelled—half 
swathed as it is in the mists of forgetfulness, with 
only a few summits standing out clear to our gaze 


—this ever-fading scene is real, whether we know 
It is not, and never will be, the same as 


it or not. 


that which never was. It is not only that 


Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 


And what we have been makes us what we are ; 


but the past still lives as present in God’s sight ; it - 


is written in His book in characters which no lapse 
of time can blur. 


In the past are portions of the © 


threads with which our temporal and eternal - 
destiny is spun. We cannot and we must not try 


to break them. Sins which are forgotten are not 


therefore forgiven: perhaps they are just the sins © 


which are not forgiven. There is a story by 
Charles Dickens about a man who longed to blot 
out all the disagreeable recollections in his past 
life. The boon was granted him, and forthwith 
all the lovable and sympathetic side of his charac- 
ter vanished. He had lost the power of helping or 
comforting anybody. He found himself distrusted 
by those who had formerly confided in him; 
shunned by those who had loved him. At last, in 
the misery of isolation, he prays that the fatal gift 
may be revoked. ‘Lord, keep my memory green,’ 
he cries. There is much truth in this little allegory. 

More particularly let us try to keep our memory 
green in all that belongs to our home life. The 
time will come when we shall have to say our last 
good-bye to some of those dear ones. 


! 


Do we wish 


to have little or nothing to remember them by? — 


Our English way of treating our dead is not worthy 


or natural. Why do we hardly ever mention — 
them? Is it because the subject is too sad to 


speak of P That ought not to be so, if we are 
Christians. Or is it simply our national reserve ? 
We ought to think of them in our prayers, even if 


we deem it better not to pray for them; we ought — 


to read their old letters, and in every way to try — 


not to forget them. Few things are more softening 


and chastening than an hour devoted occasionally © 


to converse with those whom we have loved and 
lost. But it is not only the possibility of separa- 
tion by death that makes it worth while to keep 
old letters and to treasure old memories. It may 
help to keep a family together—to prevent that 
painful drifting apart which so often makes brothers 
and sisters almost strangers to each other in middle 
life. 

There are also many ways in which recollection 
of the past may be a valuable guide for the future. 
The most obvious consideration is that this is the 


only way in which we can get to know our own 


characters. As a general rule, our friends can 
predict the line which we will take on any given 


: 
: 
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occasion much better than we can ourselves. They 
remember, and we do not. We have yielded to a 
temptation nineteen times, and flatter ourselves 
that we are as likely as not to resist it at the twen- 
tieth trial. If we remembered, we might conclude 
that our only wise course was to avoid the occasion 
of so many falls. 


But besides this, the past gives us things in more 


nearly their true proportions than the present. If 
we ask ourselves what are our sweetest and our 
bitterest memories, we shall not find that they are 
the things which most excited or agitated us at the 
time. It is the experience of most people that 
their sweetest memories are not those of their 
most brilliant successes, but of the friendships they 
have enjoyed, and of any tokens of affection and 
kindness they have received or been able to 
render. 

Nor is the result less remarkable when we turn 
to our unpleasant memories. It is not the suffer- 
ing which we felt most acutely at the time that 
now stings us. Physical pain is almost forgotten 
as soon as it is over; and as for opportunities 
missed, mistakes, and miscalculations, though the 
remembrance of them is very irritating, these are 
not the wounds that burn and fester. No; here 
again it is our offences against the law of love— 
the memory of affection spurned, of hardness, 
coldness, and ingratitude towards those who 
deserved better treatment at our hands, of occasions 
when we have led others wrong—these are the 
wounds that rankle. Let us think of these things 
now, while our friends and relations are still with us. 

The time will at last come to each of us when 
the whole of our life will lie behind us, and before 
us only the gate into that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns. We shall 
begin then to see things ‘under the form of eter- 
nity,’ no more under that of time. And we know 
that it is by the whole trend or set of our lives here 
towards good or evil that God will judge us. By 
our whole lives—not, as some think, by our frame 
of mind on the day when we die. Do not then 
aim only at ‘rising on stepping-stones of your dead 
selves to higher things’; but also make Words- 
worth’s gentler thought your own, ‘I would wish 
my days to be linked each to each by natural 
piety.’ Then your youth need never belong to 
‘a dead self’? : you may grow naturally and 
continuously like an ear of wheat—first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear ; 
and then the Reaper putteth in the sickle, because 
the harvest is to come.t 


1W. R. Inge, Fatth and Knowledge, 211. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
Manufactured Gods. 
‘And the residue thereof he maketh a god... . He 


feedeth on ashes: a deceived heart hath turned him 
aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, Is there 
not a lie in my right hand ? ’—Is 4417 20, 


The ancient world believed that a god went with 
his people to war. When, therefore, a people had 
been conquered, the implication was clear that its 
god had been conquered. What more natural 
than that there should creep over the minds of the 
Hebrews, sick with defeat, the suspicion that their 
God Jehovah was not so mighty as those cruel 
war-gods of Assyria ? 

The strong words of the prophet relate how one 
of these men who had lost confidence in the spiritual 
God of Abraham went out to the hillside, felled a 
tree, and cut the trunk up into parts. One of 
these he used for baking meat, another he used 
for baking bread, another he used to make a fire 
to warm himself, and the rest of the log he 
made into a god—a god made out of left-over 
firewood ! . 

Of course such lapse from a spiritual faith seems 
far away in the past, but the attitude of mind it 
indicates is by no means ancient. This distrust 
of the ability of spiritual power, this conviction 
that in some way a man may make a more efficient 
substitute for the unseen and often apparently 
weak God of our fathers’ faith, are by no means 
confined to the days of the Hebrew prophets. 
For what do we mean by God? Is it not that to 
which we appeal for the justification of our desires, 
the court of last appeal for a conscience ? We are 
all in danger of doing exactly as the man of the 
olden time—of taking something very concrete, 
very real, and from it making this court of last 
appeal, thereby turning from the God of Jesus to 
the god of utility. Whatever God we may have 
on Sunday, whatever God we may have in our 
creeds, there are few of us who are not in danger 
of manufacturing a god for practical purposes. 
And every such attempt at the manufacture of 
gods is a testimony to our distrust of the finality 
of the spiritual order, to our suspicion that truth 
and virtue, justice and fraternity, love and sacrifice 
are not, after all, the eternal things of life ; that 
the God whom Jesus reveals is too severe for 
practical purposes. 

1. Sometimes we distrust the very fundamental 
sanity of the universe and erect Chance into a sort 
of god. Of course we do not make idols in a literal 
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sense. True, we do not really believe in mascots 
—but how should we ever hope to win any conflict, 
from football to politics, without a mascot ? True, 
we dislike to sit thirteen at table, but this is from 
the regard of the feelings of some one of the thirteen ! 
No, these customs are not idolatrous; they are 
only silly. Yet, on second thought, they are worse 
than silly. Each is evidence that men are ready 
to actas if the universe were not rationally ordered— 
an aspect of that distrust of God which the gambler 
shows. 

2. But those of us who are above this insanity 
of trusting to chance too often make a god out of 
the very things which are of great value in them- 
selves—things of the utmost utility in life as we 
live it. There is Business for example. No man 
would belittle our commercial activity. The great 
monuments of our wonderful civilization are due to 
commerce. Our arts, our sciences, and our splendid 
institutions—these are all the blossoming-forth of 
the capacity of men to get wealth. Yet one can 
clearly see that when a person erects business into 
a court of final appeal in matters of morals, and 
substitutes the laws of trade for the Sermon on the 
Mount, he is publishing his distrust of the ethics 
of Jesus. We manufacture a god to get permission 
to do the things which our real God forbids us to do. 
When a man says that this or that principle is not 
applicable to business, in face of the fact that his 
Christian conscience tells him it is right, he is 
making a god to justify himself. 

3. Then there is the god of Social Convention. 
Social conventions are a most admirable necessity 
of life. But we cannot safely make a god of social 
convention, to whom we make our final moral 
appeal. We know perfectly well that many 
customs do not tally with our ideals. We go shame- 
facedly to places of amusement, read certain books, 
wear strange fashions in clothes, dance suggestive 
dances. Everybody does it, why should not we? 
‘ Everybody does it ’—as if custom made everything 
right ! ; 

4. We make a god of Culture. Far be it from 


~ anybody to belittle culture. To be able to ap- 


preciate real music as over against ragtime; to 
love real pictures rather than the vulgarities of the 
comic supplement ; to appreciate real literature 
instead of the inanities of the popular fiction ; to 
see that life is full of the laws of beauty, and to 
enter into sympathy with those laws; to grow 
keen-eyed and strong; to have fellowship with 
that which is true and beautiful and of good repute 
—these are some of the gifts of true culture. The 
mere ability to do the conventional thing is not 


“necessarily culture. Learning is not culture. 


Some of the most learned people have manners for — 
which one has to apologize. But to honour culture © 
may be to fashion one of the great idols of our 
modern world. For it may spring from the distrust 

of spiritual standards. 

Moral vulgarity often comes to us so alluringly | 
through charming music, delicate literary style, — 
exquisite artistic technique, that we are in danger | 
of becoming artistically and technically skilled | 
instead of being morally virile. Experience ought | 
to convince us that this means moral decay. | 
Wherever we see a soul beginning to substitute 
mere interest in culture for virile interest in moral | 
life, there we shall see a soul erecting a new sort of © 
god who will permit him to act, think, and enjoy | 
and ultimately believe that which the God of Jesus 
will not tolerate. For in the case of culture, 
as in that of business and social convention, we 
do not create gods to make morals sterner, but 
looser. 

5. Sometimes we manufacture a god out of the 
noblest and most precious material—the god of 
Social Service. To have had any part in setting 
forth to the world the social significance of Christi- 
anity is one of the elements of life of which a man 
may well be proud. But to make social service 
an expression of religion is one thing ; to make it | 
a substitute for God is another. So to love the | 
Heavenly Father as to enter into fraternity with — 
our earthly brother—that is the heart of the ethics 
of Jesus. But to hold that there is no immorality, — 
no right or wrong; that life has nothing but — 
universal misery ; and that in this service of misery 
one has the only possible God, is the heart of an 


altruistic pessimism. 


Nothing so breeds heroism as a social passion 
based on a confidence in the God of the crucified 
Christ. Nothing is more splendidly Christian than 
a vicarious fraternity born of confidence in the 
justice of a loving God. If He is in His heaven, it 
may not yet be all well with the world, but it 
certainly will be well. A  self-devotion to the 
needs of the world that has no such faith conceals 
a distrust of the reality and power of the God of 
Jesus, and leads to a substitute god who is less 
than the God in Christ. In the experience of all 
servants of our fellow-men there come moments 
of supreme spiritual test, when they must 
choose between the god of human need and the 
God who so loved the world that He sent His 
Son, not to condemn the world, but to save the — 
world. ‘a 

And similarly in all the higher reaches of our 


lives. The most deadly enemy each of us must 

face is the suspicion that life in its ultimate result 

is not spiritual. The next most dangerous enemy 

is the desire to win quick concrete success. 
_ We want to tabulate saved souls in statistical 
tables; to distil reputations from our sacrifices. 
_ But God is greater than man’s aspirations. 
|The moral imperative needs a God greater 
_ than the policies a sense of duty may lead us to 
adopt. 

I stood once in an observatory and watched a 
great telescope photographing some star that eye 
had never seen. The photograph, which the great 
glass had taken on a little piece of glass the size of 

an old-fashioned window pane, was of the nebula 
in Andromeda. I am not an astronomer, but I 
_ haye been told that if one knew just where to 
_ look, and if the atmospheric conditions were 
_ favourable, it might be possible for a person to see 
_ the nebula of Andromeda, with the naked eye, as 

a tiny point of light. But when this great glass 

reached into the mysteries of the universe it 
_ brought back a sweep of light, as if one were 

looking on the very brushmarks of the Almighty 
as He painted infinite space. But even this was 
' as nothing compared with the hundreds and 
_ thousands of little spots of light with which the 
photograph of awful Andromeda was surrounded. 
“What are these tiny spots of light ?’ I asked. 
_ “These,’ the astronomer said, ‘are stars the size 
of our sun, or larger.’ 

If we are to live in a universe where hundreds 
and thousands of stars the size of our sun 
blaze unseen in the space of light no larger 
than a pin-head, we need a God as big as our 
universe. Here is the real alternative religion 
thrusts straight at our souls: Shall we trust 
such a God or turn to some god of our own 
manufacture ? 

If a man will follow the God of Jesus Christ, and 
seriously make his life assume the attitude toward 
the world which Jesus assumed Himself, he will 
share in the splendid faith that, however hard his 
lot, the great process in which we are involved will 
not end in vanity and the ashes of moral defeat. 
_ And such a man, instead of making out of 
some utility of life a pantheon of gods to help 
him justify some lowered ambition or desire, 

will pray to God the Father, maker of heaven 

and earth, ‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
_ heaven.’ 
_ And he will not pray in vain.! 
_ 41 Shailer Mathews, in University of Chicago Sermons, 
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First SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
Christ and the Struggle for Life. 


‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ; and all these things shall be added unto you,’— 
Mt 633, 


‘These things ’—that is, food, clothing, and the 
other necessities of our earthly life, the quest for 
which, in these later. times especially, has resulted 
in what men have agreed to call ‘ the struggle for 
life.’ And Christ our Master has something very 
radical to say about it; something which, if 
heeded in time, would prevent that struggle in so 
far as it is unnatural, and which at any time may 
end it upon the condition of human consent. 

But the modern world is not listening to Christ. 
It does not really believe that He has much to say 
to it. It has decided that these words of His are 
unreal, rhetorical, impossible, and that His pro- 
posal does not and cannot work in modern con- 
ditions. It may have been possible, we are told, in 
a simpler age, when the world’s rush had not begun, 
and when food and clothing were still in the human 
category, unexploited by brazen commercialism. 
But things are different with us. Ours is a com- 
mercial and industrial age, complex to the last 
degree. To drop out is to die orto go under. To 
save ourselves we are bound, therefore, to do the 
very things which Christ condemns: we must lay 
up treasure on earth; we have to serve many 
masters, and we cannot avoid anxiety. 

1. Two things need to be said by way of clearing 
the ground. Understand, first, that our Lord is 
not preaching the doctrine of what is called ‘ other- 
worldiness,’ with which He had no sympathy. See 
Him in action and behold how careful He was to 
guard the interests of man’s material life. In the 
presence of hunger He supplied food. To misery 
He offered practical comfort. In His parable of 
the last judgment He makes the fate of men turn 
upon the way in which they have behaved towards 
the unfortunate, the hungry, and the unclothed. 
Let none say, then, that He was not interested in 
the material life of man. 

2. Neither is our Lord preaching imprudence, 
bidding men take life as it comes in a careless and 
improvident spirit, without reference to the future. 
His great apostle St. Paul perfectly interpreted 
His thought when he declared it to be the duty of 
a Christian man to make provision for the future, 
and that the man who failed to do so was ‘ worse 
than an infidel.’ 

It is impossible to grasp the meaning of these 
words of Christ, which are such a stumbling-block 
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to men, unless we first of all see what He was really 


aiming at. What is it then that He is setting 
before us ? Not a diminished, but a larger human 
life. Let these words of His ring in our ears— 
they are His keywords—‘ treasure,’ ‘much more,’ 
‘kingdom.’ This is the positive thing He offers us. 
He wants to set us free from entangling and un- 
necessary worries, so that we may live a richer life. 
It is that which with both hands He holds out to 
us. Deliverance, not diminution! ... And what 
is His secret? By what means does He propose 
to us this true care-free life which can mount to the 
heights and possess the entire landscape? ‘ Seek 
first the kingdom of God,’ He says. Bring life 
under one Divine Unity; bind it by one only 
loyalty, and the rest will all be ‘added.’ It is a 
question of relation. Settle the major thing and 
the minor things will fall, quite naturally, into 
place. 

3. When we analyse the ultimate motives which 
impel men to their present way of life we perceive 
that there are three which dominate all: the 
demands for security, unity, and tranquillity. Men 
wish to be secure, they wish to be united, they wish 
to be at peace. It would seem, at first, that this 
analysis is quite inadequate to the facts as we 
behold them. Upon the surface men appear to 
be engaged in no such quest. But get behind the 
mask, which so easily deceives us, and we will 
find that the wild rush of life is in reality directed 
to these three ends. And it is to these three things 
that Jesus directs us by a way that cannot fail. 

He offers us security—Let us frankly say that 
our first anxiety concerns this very thing. We 
feel ourselves helpless before the possible surprises 
of the future. It is the unknown that torments 
us. One day we shall grow old and feeble and 
unable to work. We may come to want. Know- 
ing the world as we do, we have little confidence in 
its compassion. It has a way of leaving even its 
herces to starve or to remain in penury. When 
it has obtained from a man all that he is able to 
give, it forgets him and passes on to another 
interest. The first resource against any such con- 
tingency obviously lies in accumulating for our- 
selves sufficient to last us through. It is our first 
line of defence against the attacks of poverty at 
the end of our term of life. And in itself this is 
not only not wrong, it is highly commendable. 
There are prudent means available; such as 
insurance of one kind or another whereby a man 
continues to earn by way of his investment to the 
end of his life, and so protects himself against 
poverty. But accumulation holds a deadly peril 


‘ divided life draws over it, like a curtain. 
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—yes, a double peril. There is the peril of covetous- 
ness. Here acquisition becomes a passion, an 
obsession, a fever. It consumes a man with false 
desire, and invariably leads to an obscuring of 


issues and to the death of all higher qualities of |} 4 
Once for all Bunyan painted for us, |], 


the soul. 
in his man with the muck-rake, the spirit of covetous- - 
ness. The further peril is that of injustice. Once 


abandoned to the idea of gain, dishonesty easily — 4 
It is gain anyhow 4 


secures a footing in a man’s life. 
and by any means. The thought of self is upper- | 
most: the community is forgotten save as a means ~ 
of exploitation. And with this there enters another | 
and subtle form of injustice—that is meanness. 
Proportionately, the acquisitive man gives far less | 
to good causes than the poor man. The revelation | 
made in wills is proof of that. The folly of all this 
is set forth by our Lord in His parable of the rich 
fool farmer. He had all he wanted for the remain- 
ing years of his life; he could therefore retire, 
take his ease; eat, drink, and be merry. And 
God called him a fool! Why? Because he had } 
made his farm pay by means of his toil? Surely +} 
not! But because he had missed the best in life. |) 


Inflated with the eternal ‘I,’ he had thought | 


neither for God nor man. And he could not keep } 
what he had acquired. It was taken from him by — 
the merciless hand of death. He left his ‘ things’ for | 
others to enjoy while he went out into the spirit world 
a beggared soul, shrivelled up with covetousness. 
He offers us unity and clarity, for it is this, too, 
that we are seeking. In a stroke or two our Lord 
shows us human life divided and darkened, through 
want of a unifying principle. The eye, made for 
light, is darkened because of the film which a 
The soul, 
made for liberty, becomes enslaved in the attempt 
to serve two masters. 
life. The distractions and uncertainties which | 
drag us hither and thither are due to lack of unity | 
in our nature and in our loyalties. Bring all life _ 


under the rule of God, He says, and both light and | 


harmony will possess your nature. : 

He offers us tranquillity—the third great thing of 
which we are in quest and to which we believe the 
rest contribute ; for we seek security and unity 
that we may be at peace. But Jesus finds tran- 
quillity, as He finds security and unity, where man 
will not seek it, or where they deny its existence, 
namely, in the love of the Heavenly Father. His 
final word about the anxieties of life centres here. 
Security is given to us because God cares for us, 
and when we positively and practically trust Him, 
seeking first His Kingdom, He will never let us 


The picture is drawn to the { 
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down. All, therefore, returns to this: have we a 
Heavenly Father who cares for us, and has He a 
Kingdom whose rule and law obeyed guarantee 
the security and peace which we seek ? Our Lord 


"| shows us the logic of trust in God. He has already 


given us the greater things ; He cannot withhold 
the lesser, As a fact, we have to trust Him for our 
food and clothing—these things for which we 
contend. For it is His soil and sun that supply us 
with all the material for life. Everything is given 
by Him. We are not asked to trust One of whom 
we know nothing, but One who has been lavish 
with His gifts. The struggle for their distribution 
is due to this, that the gifts have been severed from 
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the Giver and from the laws of His Kingdom. The 
gifts of God, used according to the laws of the 
Kingdom of God, could never fail. Not until 
society accepts the laws of the Kingdom can com- 
plete security and peace come to any individual, 
since we are members one of another. But we 
cannot wait until all are evangelized. We must 
begin as individuals and each one seek the Kingdom 
first. It is not without reason that the ‘ Te Deum,’ 
beginning in the plural, ends on the singular note. 
“We praise Thee, O God . . . we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord’ ; ‘ In Thee, O Lord, have J trusted, 
let me never be confounded.’ ? 
1 F.C. Spurr, Does God Care ? 26. 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Marta. 

Dr. Huco OpEBERG makes a gallant attempt to 
defend the view that the Book of Ecclesiastes is 
a unity. The writer, he holds, was no pessimist ; 
such pessimism as he shows is directed only against 
life ‘under the sun,’ z.e. against immersion in the 
things of sublunary existence: that life is futile. 
But there is another life, the life of the man who 
is able to take his stand against the stream of 
events and to use the sublunary things instead of 
being used by them. The book is an implicit 
plea for the latter life, the case for which it presents 
negatively, so that, despite appearance, the theme 
of the book is essentially ‘ the better life.’ Earthly 
existence is not necessarily futile, within it the 
higher life may be lived. Odeberg represents 
Ecclesiastes as putting his case thus: ‘ There is 
another way of living than that designated by me 
as “labour under the sun”; that other way 
of living has permanent results, ji0n\, abiding 
value ; to that manner of living I want to direct 
the attention of thoughtful hearers by picturing 
vividly and emphasizing strongly the nothingness 
of the life lived “ under the sun.”’’ 

One reader, at any rate, the argument, skilfully 
conducted as it is, has failed to convince. The 


_ book, as it stands, presents a predominantly gloomy 


view of human life: the impression it leaves upon 
the mind is a melancholy one, and at best the moral 
to which Odeberg thinks it points is, except for a 
few incidental verses, only reached through in- 

1 Qohaelaeth : A Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes 


_ (Almqvist and Wiksells Boktryckerei, Uppsala ; 
_ kr.2.50). 


| 


ference. Odeberg himself admits the presence in 
the book of interpolations and additions, but such 
an admission is dangerous, if not fatal, to any theory 
which maintains the unity of the book. Once it 
is made, the way is open for the view that a funda- 
mentally pessimistic book has been supplemented 
by interpolations in the interests of orthodoxy. 
But even those who differ from Odeberg may learn 
from him, and especially from the brief but sug- 
gestive commentary which accompanies the general 
discussion. It is doubtful, however, whether he 
has offered a satisfactory solution of the famous 
crux in 34, where A.V. and R.V. render ‘he hath 
set the world (R.V. marg. eternity) in their heart.’ 
He translates, ‘in their hearts he has laid all 
times’; but fatal to this rendering, as to R.V. 
text and margin, seems to be the spelling D2); 
in so late a book as Ecclesiastes—Odeberg puts it 
about 250 B.c.—one would surely have expected 
poiy, A useful translation accompanies the com- 
mentary. 

The book is written in excellent English, with 
hardly a touch that suggests the foreigner: ‘ fac- 
ticities’ (p. 30), ‘cathegory’ (p. 79), ‘ antithese’ 
(p. 31), ‘ epicureical ’ (p. 87), and ‘ some Jews could 
desist their old faith’ are among the very few errors 
we have noticed. On p. 99 owérrecOa and rpdrrev 
should of course be oxérrecOar and rparrew. 


The Book of Proverbs, as Professor Gemser * 
remarks, hardly makes attractive reading: even 

2 De Spreuken van Solomo, Tekst en Uitleg, door Dr. 
B. Gemser (J. B. Wolters’ Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 
Groningen, Holland; pp. 213; f1.2.90). 
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in its more elaborate sections there is a certain 
monotony. But by his commentary he has cer- 
tainly done as much as any man can do to redeem 
it from the undeserved neglect into which it has 
fallen. For he has shown in his introduction that 
it is a monument not only of national but of inter- 
national importance, having affiliations with Baby- 
lon, and more particularly with Egypt. After 
sketching in successive sections the Wisdom of the 
Ancient East, its nature, its antiquity, and its 
representatives, he proceeds to discuss against 
this background the wisdom, the wise men and 
the wisdom books of Israel, making good use of 
every direct or covert allusion to this wisdom in 
the Old Testament. Then he deals in detail with 
the Book of Proverbs, discussing its literary form 
and the nature and historical implications of its 
component parts. It is a mistake, he argues, to 
regard Proverbs as entirely a product of the Greek 
period ; much of it must be pre-exilic, as it reflects 
unmistakably the conditions of the monarchy, and 
some historical value ought to be attached to the 
statement in 251. While admitting the indebted- 
ness of 224-234 to Amen-em-ope, he rightly main- 
tains that the Hebrew writer has stamped with the 
seal of Israel’s spirit the Egyptian material which 
he appropriated. Dr. Gemser, who teaches at the 
University of Pretoria, has enriched his discussion 
by adducing parallel proverbs from native African 
races. The book is the work of a scholar who can 
make what he has to say not only intelligible but 
interesting to the common people. 


Dr. Oestreicher, already well known for his con- 
tribution to the Deuteronomic problem, discusses 
the question of the central sanctuary from a new 
angle.1 He maintains that, just as there is no 
incompatibility in Islam between the one Ka‘ba 
and the many mosques, so neither is there any 
between the central sanctuary and the many local 
sanctuaries : a temple (whether at Shiloh, Gibeon, 
Samaria, Bethel, or Jerusalem, according to the 
period or the kingdom which it represented) appears 
side by side with local sanctuaries from the Conquest 
to the Exile ; and the idea embodied in this usage 
goes back to Moses. It is significant that 53™n 
can mean either temple or palace: the temple 
was really the religio-political centre of the country, 
and to proclaim its doom, as Jeremiah (26) did, 
was at once treason and blasphemy. When Judah 
was the vassal of Assyria, the Assyrian cult was 
not optional but obligatory, and the real meaning 


1 Reichstempel und Ortsheiligtimer in Isvael (C. 
Bertelsmann, Giitersloh; pp. 56; Mk.1.80). 
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of Josiah’s reform is to be found not in any cen- 
tralization of the cult—for not even Jeremiah or 
Ezekiel, much less the earlier prophets, presuppose 
this—but in the proof it affords that Judah had now 
definitely shaken off the Assyrian yoke. Oecstreicher 
maintains that his argument, if accepted, must lead 
to a new orientation of the Pentateuchal problem, 
which has for a century and a quarter been domin- 
ated by de Wette’s view of Deuteronomy. 


Professor Paul Heinisch, of Nymwegen, Holland, 
a Roman Catholic scholar, has written an elaborate 
commentary on Genesis ? for the series ‘ Die Heilige 
Schrift des Alten Testaments.’ In length, though not 
in brilliance or originality, it is almost comparable 
to Gunkel’s famous commentary ; and, marked 
as it is by wide and solid learning, it is a valuable 
contribution to the literature on Genesis on the 
conservative side. Dr. Heinisch is careful to 
explain that the decision of the Papal Commission 
of 27th June 1906 does not prevent the Roman 
Catholic scholar from approaching without pre- 
judice the literary problems involved ; he himself 
admits post-Mosaic interpolations in the Penta- 
teuch—for example, the Law of the Kingdom 
(Dt 17/4f-)—and he explains divergent laws as 
successive codifications to meet altered circum- 
stances. But substantially the Pentateuch—to 
the history of the criticism of which a long section 
is devoted—is Mosaic. It need not be supposed 
that Moses wrote it all at once or single-handed ; 
he may have had assistant scribes who worked 
according to plan, and it may have occupied him 
for several decades. Duplicates are to be ex- 
plained as due to a double tradition rather than to 
two documentary sources, though Heinisch thinks 
that written material, of which Moses made use, 
may lie behind certain parts of the narrative, for 
example, Gn 21°14 61-4 14; and we may assume, 
he thinks, not only that it was Moses who collected 
the popular traditions about the patriarchs and 
transmitted them to posterity in literary form, but 
that it was he also who preserved the traditions 
current in Israel relative to the prehistoric period. 
Naturally this view of the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch inclines Heinisch to accept the substantial 
historicity of its narratives and to reject all tribal, 
astral, and mythological interpretations. The very 
gaps in the narrative are eloquent: it speaks, for 
example, for the reliability of the tradition that se 
little is said about Isaac. And an indirect proof of 
the essential truth of the patriarchal narratives is 


2 Das Buch Genesis tbersetzt und evklart (Verlag von 
Peter Hanstein, Bonn; pp. 436; Mk.15 and 17.50). — 
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that the situation they reflect agrees with what we 
know of Canaan and Egypt in the second millennium 
B.c. The book, however, as a whole, able as it is, 
will do little or nothing to rehabilitate, among Pro- 
testant scholars, the Mosaicity of the Pentateuch. 
The exegetical part of the Commentary shows 
that Heinisch has caught something of Gunkel’s 
fine appreciation of the literary quality of the 
narratives on their zsthetic side. But the critical 
element is by no means wanting. Heinisch queries, 
for example, ‘ Moriah’ in his translation of 22?, 
remarking that the writer of 2 Ch 3! would probably 
have referred to this incident, rather than to 2 S 
241M. had Moriah stood in his text of Genesis ; 
he concludes that Moriah is not original—the site 
may have been Hebron or some point a little 
farther north. 


From the pen of Professor Hempel, the distin- 
guished editor of the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft,’ comes a searching dis- 
cussion of the conception of history which under- 
lies the literature of the Old Testament.! Two 
subjects are treated (1) the Old Testament idea of 
history, (2) the position of the Old Testament 
in the history of the religious consciousness as a 
problem for systematic theology. It is impossible 
in a few lines to give any idea of the penetrating 
quality of these weighty discussions, which are 
obviously the work of a profound thinker as well 
as of an excellent scholar. He shows that the real 
problem is how to reconcile the dominion of sin, 
which makes man, as it were, the determining 
factor in history, with the dominion of God, whose 
control of history, as of Nature—for the world 
is one—is to issue in His victory, for His purpose 
is a redemptive purpose, and history has a goal. 
The instrument of that purpose is Israel, and the 
election and the judgment of Israel are the two 
poles of Hebrew history. In the Old Testament 
the history of the world is the judgment of the 
world, but judgment is not only retributive—this is 
one strain of Old Testament thought—it is also 
educative, and this constitutes itscontribution to the 

' Johannes Hempel, Altes Testament und Geschichte 
(C, Bertelsmann, Gtitersloh ; pp. 88; Mkc.3). 
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Divine purpose of salvation. Already in J pessim- 
ism is accompanied by an ineradicable optimism. 
God is at once distant and near, near above all in 
the great personalities who carry out His purpose, 
though the sense of His nearness hardly ever issues 
in what we now call mysticism. ‘The presence of 
God in history and man reaches its consummation 
in the person of Jesus, as the New Testament is 
well aware when it calls Him the Messiah. These 
are but a few of the suggestions scattered over 
eighty-eight pages packed with thought. 


The Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft* for 1930—Heft 1—opens with an article 
by M. Noth on the Five Syriac Apocryphal Psalms, 
of which the Syriac text is printed with a German 
translation and a Hebrew rendering of the second, 
third, and fourth psalms. The Pentateuchal prob- 
lem is set in motion once more by three articles, 
In the first, J. Kaufmann maintains that Well- 
hausen was wrong in regarding hierocracy as the 
ideal of post-exilic Judaism ; in point of fact the 
ideal still centred upon the king, as is evidenced by 
the ‘ Messianic’ hope and the Chronicler’s treat- 
ment of David. He further maintains that though 
D became a book earlier than P, in reality P is pre- 
Deuteronomic ; it is the code which regulated the 
worship on the high places. In the second article, 
Kénig deals with certain aspects of the Deutero- 
nomic problem, reaffirming against recent critics 
that Deuteronomy demands not merely the puri- 
fication but the centralization of the worship, and 
emphasizing the deliberate use of the singular in 
1214 and cognate passages (not ‘in all places’ ; but 
‘in the place which Jahweh shall choose’), The 
third article, by R. H. Pfeiffer, attempts to prove 
that, apart from J, E, and P, Genesis contains an 
Edomitic work of the time of Solomon, which in the 
fifth century was added to JEP by the final re- 
dactor of the Pentateuch. H. Bauer, of Halle, 
discusses the value of Hebrew proper names in 
helping us to determine the nature of the spoken 
language in ancient Palestine. 

Joun E. McFapyeEn. 

Trinity College, Glasgow. 


*Tépelmann, Giessen; Mk.4.50. 


Entre (ous, 


God in the Slums. 
Tales of conversion have always fascinated and 


delighted the human mind, from the story of that 


when Abram went out not knowing whither he 
went, to William James’s ‘ Varieties of Religious 
Experience,’ or the marvellous records of the 


first great act of faith recorded in Hebrew history London City Mission to-day. And now we have 


. 
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Hugh Redwood, the deputy editor of the ‘ News - 


Chronicle’ once more discovering that the best 
‘ news,’ the best ‘story’ in the world, is the story 
of a lost soul returning to God. But we have only 
to read his God in the Slums (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
as. 6d. net) to recognize that this is no mere cynical 
money-making discovery on the part of a man who 
is a journalist and nothing more, but something far 
more sincere and moving. The book is, of course, 
popularly written and full of incident, but the 
deep underlying contention, which all the lighter 
matter is designed to support, first became explicit 
at the dawn of our era in a Nazareth synagogue, 
when one day a young carpenter stood up and read 
from the prophecies of Isaiah: ‘ The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor . . . to set at liberty 
them that are bruised. . . .’ 

‘« That is what is happening to-day,” Jesus added, 
and He stepped down from the bema and saw 
it happen. 

‘And that’s what’s happening to-day,’ Hugh 
Redwood’s book declares. ‘There is something 
taking place in the slums, something slowly gather- 
ing force in the slums, which contains within itself 
the solvent, not only of the slum problem, but of 
the world’s problem—the problem of life and labour, 
brotherhood and equal opportunity.’ And again, 
‘The power which is doing strange and arresting 
things in the slums to-day is something which 
needs for its full manifestation primitive conditions 
and the simple acceptances which a middle-class 
environment and upbringing scarcely favour, but 
which the extremities of poverty, unemployment, 
and homelessness (the overcrowded are homeless 
in the worst sense) are exactly calculated to bring 
into play.’ 

Now no one would maintain that hunger and dirt 
and disease are ideal conditions either for society 
or for the individual, but those who believe in a just 
Father of men may find it easy to believe also that 
He would take especial pleasure in putting His 
celestial Daimlers at the disposal of His least 
distinguished and most disabled citizens, and 
allowing the comfortable rich to jolt into the 
kingdom more slowly and uncertainly in the shabby 
old Good-things-of-this-life bus. And Mr. Redwood 
himself is convincingly involved in the plot. The 
age-long opposition which has confronted the 
Christian, the ideal of monkish asceticism and 
austerity, and the ideal of beauty and serenity 
conveyed in the image of the Good Shepherd 
(6 rowuwiy 6 xadds), seems to us to have found their 
reconciliation for this editor in the sacrifice of a 
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personal environment of serenity and beauty for 
the sake of that hoped-for and more ultimate ideal of | 
serenity and beauty which is the kingdom of God. 
And because this is a reconciliation of opposing 
ideals within one human spirit, a psychological 
‘conflict’ has thereby been resolved, and there : 
come, even in this life, as Jesus Himself assever- 

ated, great rewards. 

On the very surface of life this rewarding is 
evident. At every turn the indestructible grace — 
becomes plain. Yet it is not by any means only, © 
or even chiefly, beauty of line and form that are — 
found there, however abundant these may be. It 
is ‘ that true fair’ of which Spenser sings to his lady. 

One of Mr. Redwood’s lovely tales is that of — 
the old lady, living in extreme poverty, who saw 
a picture of Jesus in a pawnshop, and grew sick — 
with shame. ‘She had no money to rescue it, but 
“she could not see her Lord in pawn,” and for His 
sake who did much more for her, she undertook a 
pilgrimage and begged a shilling from a married 
daughter. 

‘She hurried back to the pawnshop, only to find 
that the price of the picture was eighteenpence . . . 
she begged the pawnbroker to let her take the 
treasure with her, promising she would pay the 
balance as soon as she possibly could. 

‘The man was surprised and touched. ‘‘ Do you 
really want it as badly as that?” hesaid. “Give — 
me your shilling then, and you shall have it.”” So 
with the price of food forgone, a loving heart 
redeemed her Redeemer.’ 

Perhaps the best thing in the book is the story 
of Catherine Hine and her work as a Salvation Army 
officer among the Chinese population in Limehouse. 


The late Dr. Struthers of Greenock, who had a 


famous lecture on Coincidences, would have rejoiced. 
in the following tale. One of Miss Hine’s friends 
took back to China her parting keepsake of a 
Salvation Army flag. Round it he rallied converts: 
in his native village. Then came civil war, and a 
rebel army marched upon the defenceless hamlet. — 
‘Now is the time,’ the Christians said to their 
leader, ‘ to show us if your teaching has been true. 
Either this God can save us or He isa lie.’ Then, 
the story goes on, Miss Hine’s friend looked at her 
flag, and took it down from the wall and prayed. 
Afterwards, ‘ flag in hand, he went out to meet the — 
raiders alone. He had no very clear idea of what 
he hoped to do. It did not matter, in any case, — 
because what happened was something he could not — 
possibly have foreseen. The colours carried by the: | 
self-appointed envoy were recognised by the leader 
of the rebels. He also had hved in London ; had, — 
1 
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known and reverenced the “ Little Teacher.” By 
curious question and excited answer the two men 
proved the bond between them, and the hand of 
death was stayed. The raiding column passed on 
its way.’ 


Christmas. 
THE HEAVENLY BABE. 


As Joseph was a-waukin’ 
He heard an angel sing, 

‘This night shall be the birth-night 
Of Christ our heavenly King. 


‘His birth-bed shall be neither 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in the oxen’s stall. 


‘He neither shall be rockéd 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in the wooden manger 
That lieth in the mould. 


‘He neither shall be washen 
With white wine nor with red, 

But with the fair spring water 
That on you shall be shed. 


‘He neither shall be clothéd 
In purple nor in pall, 

But in the fair white linen 
That usen babies all.’ 


As Joseph was a-waukin’ 

_. Thus did the angel sing, 

And Mary’s Son at midnight 
Was born to be our King. 


Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year ; 

And light you up your candles, 
For His star it shineth clear. 


A delightful little anthology of Christ has been 
published by the Student Christian Movement— 
The Jesus of the Poets (4s. net). The selection has 
been made by Mr. Leonard R. Gribble. The poem 
which we have quoted is the first. 


Morrison of Wellington. 

“Thave not tried to write a biography, but rather 
to portray the man in private and public life.’ So 
Mrs. Morrison writes in her preface to Morrison of 
Wellington (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). No 
one could read this book and not have most vividly 
before them Dr. Morrison, the great minister of 
Wellington Church in Glasgow. We confess to a 
partiality for the old-fashioned full biography, 
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where we build the picture for ourselves, block by 
block, through the events of the life and through 
self-revealing letters to friends. Perhaps this 
method of picture-making was closed to Mrs. 
Morrison, for she tells us that this memoir is to be 
looked upon as supplementary to ‘ Mr. Gammie’s 
excellent book, ““G. H. Morrison: The Man and 
his Work,.”’ It will be remembered that Mr. 
Gammie wrote this biography during Dr. Morrison’s 
lifetime, and at the time of his death it was going 
to press. 

George Herbert Morrison was born in Glasgow 
on the 2nd of October 1866, and died there on the 
14th of October 1928, having spent all but eight 
years of his ordained ministry in that town. 
Wellington Church had about two thousand 
members; there were two mission churches 
attached to it, and it had all the usual activities 
and some special ones. One of these was the 
Round Table, where Dr. Morrison discussed with 
the young men and women of the congregation 
practical problems that they were faced with, such 
as, ‘The right use of Sunday,’ ‘ What would be the 
outlook of our Lord on amusements ?’ ‘ How has 
the Church helped me or failed to help me?’ ‘Is 
prayer reasonable ?’ ‘Is there a life after death ?’ 

Dr. Morrison was not only a great pastor and 
preacher, he was also an administrator, and 
probably no one has put more work into his day. 
A delicate man, and with a voice left weak through 
an attack of pneumonia during his first year at the 
theological college, here is his record of work. 
Every morning at breakfast he read through the 
notices of births, deaths, etc., in the papers, and 
after family prayers he sat down at the writing- 
table in the dining-room and not only answered all 
the letters that required an immediate answer but 
wrote letters of sympathy and congratulation. 
He then worked in his study till 1.30, making 
careful preparation for his two services on Sunday, 
his Bible class, mid-week meeting, and for the 
articles which he wrote for ‘ The British Weekly’ 
and elsewhere. ‘He read a sermon every day, 
however busy he might be. Newman, Spurgeon, 
Ker, Robertson, Maclaren, were taken in rotation. 
And he did this, not for the sake of learning “ style,” 
but, as he said, for his own soul’s good, and to see 
how the great masters got their message home.’ 
The afternoon he kept for pastoral visitation. In 
the last year of his life, when he was already suffer- 
ing from weakness, he paid twelve hundred pastoral 
calls. He kept a record of every visit paid, and 
elaborate district books, with full details of all 
members and adherents and their families. Al- 
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though he had some secretarial assistance, the bulk 
of this colossal work was done by himself. In the 
evenings he either saw callers or attended one of the 
mid-week services. From eleven to midnight he 
relaxed with pipe and book. 

‘We are all well and not idle,’ he writes one 
time ; and then he goes on, and this is the secret 
of his influence, ‘but we manage to possess our 
souls. How overpowering at times is the Divine 
Presence! One feels it as the tremendous reality.’ 

There is a fine story of a little boy who was very 
ill in one of the Glasgow hospitals. ‘ After saying 
a few encouraging words of farewell Dr. Morrison 
left the bedside, but before he reached the door of 
the ward the boy’s mother arrived, and, full of 
excitement, the child said: “‘ Quick, mither, look ! 
That is Dr. Morrison ; he has been speaking to me, 
and if Jesus is like him I’ll no be feart to dee.””’ 


Forgiveness. 


* Sometimes when from physical causes or frayed 
nerves he had been cross or impatient, and would 
go into the study and shut the door, I always knew 
the course matters would follow. In a short time 
I would hear him call ‘‘ Mother,” and continue to 
call until Iappeared. Then, putting his arm round 
me, he would say, “‘ The brain won’t act when the 
heart is not at peace! You have been very tan- 
talising and utterly in the wrong, but I forgive you 
freely.” This was his invariable apology and plea 
for forgiveness. Then we both laughed heartily 
and the sun shone again.’ + 


Without Reserve. 


Thomas Jackson is now in his seventy-ninth year, 
and a biography of him has been written by his 
son-in-law, Mr. William Potter (Simpkin Marshall ; 
2s. 6d. net). It is amazing, and very good reading, 
this account of how a poor boy with practically no 
education and no social advantages became a great 
social pioneer and the head of the large Primitive 
Methodist Mission in Whitechapel. It is said that 
the rector of Whitechapel countered the boast of 
a brother clergyman, who claimed the Prince of 
Wales as his parishioner, with ‘ but we have Thomas 
Jackson in Whitechapel.’ 

One of the most striking features in his life was his 
lavish generosity. On the forty-sixth anniversary 
of Jackson’s ministry in the Primitive Methodist 
Church he presented a thank-offering of £1460, the 
entire cost of a convalescent home erected at 
Southend-on-Sea. ‘The explanation,’ he said, ‘ of 
my being able to present this thank-offering is, 

1C. M. Morrison, Morrison of Wellington, 159. 
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that an old and intimate friend, though not a i 
member of any church, was eoneemed that I should © 
have some extra provision for a little extra comfort 
when I retired from active ministerial duties, and — 
so left me a legacy of f{1200. By frugality and — 
economy, Mrs. Jackson and I have been able to 
add our savings of {260 to this legacy, and so make 
my Birthday Thank-offering of £1460.’ 
Another instance of his amazing liberality is 
given in a letter of Sir William Hartley’s. ‘I 
notice that Mr. and Mrs. Jackson are going to the ~ 
extraordinary length of giving to the Home of 
Rest the £100 which we gave them from the Mis- 
sionary Committee for their extra work and splen- — 
did management of the Whitechapel Institute job. 
I don’t at all approve of this. I think it is most 
extravagant on their part considering their circum-. 
stances ; but when they have made such an enor- 
mous sacrifice, I feel I must send another £50, which — : 


~ 


Ido.’ Another instance, probably from the earlier 
years when he was a probationer with a salary of 
£50 a year. ‘Thé family exchequer was very — 
reduced ; the question arose whether the remaining — 
money should go in nourishment for a sick woman, — 
or be spent on a meal for themselves. Looking — 
quite serious, she [Mrs. Jackson] said: “ ce 
know, Tom, it is your duty to fast as well as pray, — 
and I have an idea that you have been praying — 
more than fasting lately.” That settled it. The 
fast was observed.’ ar 
Thomas Jackson’s social work has been very — 
successful. ‘The Probation Officer of Chelmsford, — 
in his annual report to the Justices, asserted: 
“The best Home for lads in London known to me — 
is the Working Lads’ Institute at 279 Whitechapel 
Road. I never get a refusal there. The splendid 
management is worthy of all praise.” ’ The secret 
of his success is found in the words ‘ without 
reserve.’ ‘When he began the Whitechapel work, — 
he whimsically convened a meeting which was only 
attended by himself and Mrs. Jackson, and a 
serious resolution was unanimously appro% 
“That we hereby heartily resolve that in order 
comply with the condition upon which we ma 
consistently claim the blessing of God and th 
assurance of success, we devote our time, strength 
and money without reserve to the work of this 
Mission.’ ’ 
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